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attained an UNPURCHASED PRE- 
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TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, AND DURABILITY. 
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Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral | 


The danger of catching a sudden cold, which may develop Bronchitis, Pneu- 
monia, Diphtheria, or some other dangerous disease of the throat and lungs, has de- 
nstrated, again and again, the importance of providing for just such emergencies 
by always keeping on hand a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 


Will Cure Bronchitis 





| 

Sarah A. Sloan, Forest Grove, Oregon, J. M. Wharton, Jamestown, N. CG, | 

“A long time ago I had severe | writes: “I have used Ayer’s Cherry 

Bronchitis. As several of my brothers | Pectoral a long time in my family, and | 
| sisters had died after being similarly | have yet to see its failure to cure Brone i} 


d, I became alarmed, and com-| chial troubles. or Coughs of any kind.” 
menced the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. | Jas. Walden, Bybalia, Miss., writes: “TI 


One bottle cured me. The trouble has | suffered eight years from Bronchitis, and 
never returned, and I believe that the | was cured by the use of Ayer’s Cherry 
Cherry Pectoral saved my life.” | Pectoral.” 


And Asthma. 


Mrs. Mary A. E. Johnson, Horntown, Pa., writes: “I am now 60 years old. 


I had good health, until afflicted with Asthma, a few years ago. This was accom- 
panied by a severe Cough, I suffered for over a year, until I took Ayer'’s Cherry 
Pectoral, which relieved and cured me. I believe it a God-send.” 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., U. S. A. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGE BONDS ON 
IMPROVED FARMS IN THE STATES 
OF OHIO AND MICHIGAN. 















We have carefully selected these securities to meet 
the wants of parties desiring to invest small sums, and 
we recommend them as absolutely safe, yielding good 
incor not constantly varying in value in sym- | . 
pathy with the fluctuations of the stock market. ALT \\\\ 
rhe bonds are in denominations of $100, $500 and | A Ri} ‘ayy \ 
$1,000, with coupons attached, payable semi-annually in GC I ie 2 val 8 G 
gold « n the City of New York. They are secured by OVE TTIN 
loans upon improved farms in the States of Ohio and Fy 
Michigan to the extent of cne-third of their value only. 
Full particulars furnished upon application. ARE STILL TRIUMPHANT! 


We ind sell Government bonds and other high For fifteen years they have steadily gained in 

favor, and with sales constantly increasing have 

nae . become the most popular Corset throughout the 
and make wral advances on the same. United States 

The “G” quality is warranted to wear twice as 

long as ordinary Corsets, and testimonials without 

| number could be given of the perfect satisfaction 


i they have afforded for a long series of years. 
HENRY S IVES & CO | Whilescores of patents have been found worth 
, ms | less, the principles the of Glove-Fitting have 


proved invaluable 


grade investment securities outright or on commission, 


y | Quotat sand other information furnished. 


AN >} _ Retailers are authorized to refund money, if on 
eee: aan | examination these Corsefs do not prove as repre 
ox WAG — - ’ sented. 

Nos. 23 and 25 NASSAU STREET, Cor. Cedar, Fer sale everywhere. 


Catalogue free on application. 


— | THOMSON, LANGDON & 00., Mirs., 
NEW YORE. J 70 & 72 Worth St., N. Y. 
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FASHIONS FOR APRIL, 1885: 


Prepared expressly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, ty THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO, | Limited!, 
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FIGURE No. 1 | 




















DIES’ TOILETTI ’ 
Figure No. 1 , 
This illustrates a La wa ! 
| dies’ basque iu f : 
skirt The basque r 
pattern, which ~ 
No. 9648 and cost ig 
25 cents, is in ed, sa 
sizes for ladies from le! 
| 28 to 46 inches, bust T i 
measure, The skirt ver if g 
| pattern whichis styli shape, be 
9647 and costs 3( ing short and p 
cents, 18 9 sizes 1 betwee 
for ladies fr 20 t bust darts 
136 inches, wais to po i is 
| measure. In this o e st 
| stance sural a ( 
velvet ure combin 1 epent 
and result in a \ ry ' S 
elegant voiuett etwe 
| reception, \ s ims 
land dressy ser g a 
wear. The gula t 
four-gored skirt 
the surah 
tr lat U ( 
W i three 
knife-plaitings of the 
same the 
plaiting be ng t 1 eams 
down over its sean ie 
ng On the right ¢ 
|| side-gore is a long 8 a 
narrow panel t seam a 
| falls over the upper derfolded - 
plaiting, and exter pluite Ss 
ng from the leftside- their back Iges 
back seam is a panel crossed hat t 
of similar depth that left extra widtl 
meets the right pan- tacked f it 
el at its upper front sid t side 
orner and flares f asque. t | 
widely below. Down rig being 
the front edge of the t he k 
wide panel a row of derneat \ 
passementerve fes- facing of elvet 
toon - ornaments is applied to the fr | 
fastened, and down and the osing is 
the front of the nar- made vill 
}row panel are ar- holes and | s 
|| ranged two rows of [Three ornaments 
|| passementer tc Droop- like those decora 
| ing over the tops of w the left pan 
the panels is a softly are festooned across 
wrinkled apron- the upper part of the 
| drapery that is drap- vest facing, and 
ed higheratthe right standing colla 
side than at the left, laid with a band of 
plaits making the : Pe bbb ; . passementerie along 
draping at each side. $7),460%I se ; ’ its lower part 
A frill of lace, head- ‘ ther with a 
jed by a band of pas- lace. complet 
|| sementer ié, trims the ” — coat sleeves 
je ige of the apron- Fieure No. 1.-—Lapies’ TOorerre. are here shortened 
|| drapery handsomely to elbow lengt}! 
| The back-drapery is almost even with the foot of ind gathered to stand high at the shoulders. || 
i! ——~- = i 
‘ Entered according Act of Congress ve year 1855, by TH rt NU mite in fi ft Ubrute 
of Congress, at Washington. 
r 
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9646 
nt View 

LADLE 

is in 10 3 for ladies from 28 to 46 incl 

r { yards of plain goods 

de, and } yard of silk 


BOYS 


NO 


ot age 
=) 


+ yard: 


No. 9¢ 


years of 

f, Thos ment fo 

‘ will requ 

| 9647 27 inches 
Side- Front View. 

LADIE 








No. 9647 iin and brocaded 
1of lace and passementert 
{| ined 1e8, W t easure. 


) 


|| goods 22 inches wide, or 44 


Ottomar 


yards of 


eee 


No. 9700.—This pattern Is i 

9 sizes fe vs from 7 to 15 
eurs of age. and may be deve 
oped in all varieties of seast 
able fabrics ] nake tl 

blouse for a ”) of 11 yt ifs 

ll require 34 vards of goods 
Tinches ¥ Price, 20 cent 


No. 96-4 Velvet and beaded lace ne 


JEDI 


xr boys from 7 to 


neeus # \ 





9690 
Front Vier . 
BOYS’ SUSPENDER 


9 sizes for boys from 7 to 15 


ornaments for the 
For a lady of medium s 


plain an 


IR APRIL, 


1885: 


PUBLISHED BY 





YS’ BICYCLE BLOUSE 





tHE 


2 


M V3 
N WRAI 
U are c t 
bu , 
Sink © — W oy . th 4 
nebes wide, *rice of 
9691 


VEST, WITH 
COLLAR 
This pattern is in 9 


SHAWL 


1S years 


Fora boy of 11 years, it 
ard 27 inches wide, with 
of Silesia. Price, 10 cents. 





9690 


Back View. 

TROUSERS. 
390.—This pattern is in 
we. To make the gar- 
ra boy of 11 years, 
ire 24 yards of yoods 
wid Pr , 15 cents. 
S’ WAI 


JKING SKIRT 





The 
lady of 
of bea 

pattern 3 


are here combined with a plaiting of the plain Ottoman, 1 
trimming. The pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 

needs 8$ yards of plain and 28 yards of bro 
d 1 yard of brocaded 48 inches wide. Pr of pattern, 3 
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meaiug 
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] 
\| om CHILD'S 
| 9679 1685 rhis pattern is 7 

LADIKS’ BASQI Ky WIth sizes for dre from 6 mouths t 9648 

i] | ZOUAVE JACKET 6 years of age. Fora child of 6 years, cS ; 2 
i] | FRONTS t requires 2 yards of goods 22 LADIES’ BASQUE. 

No. 9679.— Velvet and silk hes w As pictured, it needs | No. 9648.—The superb shape 
| ire united in this garment. T} ird 36 inches wide, with 14 yard ness of this basque will ik 
pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies Houncing 64 inches wide and § rt me of the most favors s 
i] |} from 28 to 46 inches st 14 inches wide. Price, 1 bodies of the season. T! if 

y || measure, For «lady tern is in 13 sizes i 
size, it needs 3} yards BOYS’ BICYCLI dies from 28 to46 inches 
: material and 1§ yard TROUSERS bust measure. For a la 
trasting goods 22 inch No. 9701.—This dy of medium 
the one pattern is in 9s ZeS needs 3g vards 2 es 
wide, or 14 yara 4s 
wide. Pri 2 t 


for boys from 7 to 
15 years of age. For 
a boy of 11 years, 
itneeds 14 yard of 


or 14 yard of 
yard of the other 48 
wide Price of patt rn, 2 
ict 
goods 27 inches 
wide, with } yard 
of stay linen 33 it 
Price of 


cents 















9701 


ches wide 
Back View 





pattern, 15 


Vif YYW Mi MahyyZ—pp, 
WW VO" \VWV®KYf iy 


MY) 


Lily 


MUU 


Wy 


LLL 


9651 


Back Vie - 





Front View 


GIRLS’ COAT 9657 


his patter: 


9655 No. 9651.—Th 
n7 for girls from 3 MISSES’ POLONAISE 
pattern is in 8 


MISSES’ POLONAISE is in 7 sizes for girls 
No. 9655 his pattern is in & to9 years of age Fora No. 9657.—This 

sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years girl of 8 years, it requires sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years 
Hes of age. For a miss of 13 years, it 3% yards of material 22 in fage. Fora miss of 13 years 
36 requires 6§ yards of material 22 ches Wide, or 3} yards 27 requires 6§ yards of material 22 } 
ded inches wide, or 34 yards 48 inches inches wide, or 1 yard 48 inches wide, or 34 yards 48 inches i 
t= : wide Price of patter 25 cents inches wide. Price, 20 cents wide. Price of pattern 29 cents ) 
s —} 


































Price f pa 
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LADII SASQUE. 


No. 9713 Camel's-hair is the fabri 
here portrayed and embroidered tinsel 
braid provides the garniture. The 


for ladies from 
46 inches, bust measure, 
may be chosen for any serviceable ma- 
terial For a lady of medium size, it 
requires 3¢ yards of material 22 inches 
wide, or 1§ yard f goods 48 inches 


Price of pattern, 25 


pattern 13 sizes 


28 to and 


wide cents 


9666 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

MISSES COAT. FIGURE No. 2.—GIRLS’ COAT. 

No. 9666 Fine blue cloth FiguRE No. 2.—This illustrates Girls’ 
|} was made up in the present coat No. 9651. The garment is made 
| insta: : machine-stitching of fancy cloth in the present instance, 
| Prov lit the completion. with trimmings of velvet and gold 
| The patter in 8 sizes for braid. A ribbon bow is also added to 
| misses fror to 15 years of the back, with pretty effect. The 
| ane I ake the coat fora pattern is in 7 sizes for girls from 
|miss of 13 years, needs 54 3 to 9 years of age, and costs 20 
| yards of goods 22inches wide, cents. To make the coat fora girl of 
}or 4§ yards 27 inches wide, 8 years, will require 3$ yards of goods 
}or 2g yards 48 inches wide. 22 inches wide, or 3} yards 27 in 


ttern, 25 cents. ches wide, or 1$ yard 48 inches wide 


te The Publishers of the 








velvet were 


yards o1 the 


rice f pattern, 30 
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any of the foregoing Patterns post-paid, on receipt of 
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nrcamnatnnaste des 


WHA Aastra 


MISSES’ COSTUME 
No. 9645.—Plain cloth and 
employed for 
s stylish-looking costume 
pattern is in 8 sizes for 
sses from 8 to 15 years of 


For a miss of 13 years, 


needs 104 yards of one ma 


rial and 14 yard of contrast- 
r coods 22 inches wide, or 48 

f tl one and § yard 
48 inches wide 
cents. 


ae 


other 


will 
price. #3 


supply || 


data eaaees 








5 
1 and 

for 
Lume 
’s for 
rs of 
ears, 
* ma- 
trast- 
or 48 


yard | 


wide 
ents. 


ply || 
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- Frederick Brow § Cinger 


CAUTION! THE CENUINE 


Unprincipled persons desiring to deceive the pub- . 
lic with their imitations, usually copy BROWN S GINGER 
1. The FLASK-shaped Bottle. 
il. The BLUE Wrapper. iS A VALUABLE REMEDY FOR 


‘ul. The general style of steel engraved Trade. | 
Mark LABEL adopted 1858, for BROWN’S CRAMPS AND COLICS, 
GENUINE GINGER. 
The additional Trade-Mark In Red, White and STOMACH-ACHE, 
Black, was adopted Jan. 1, 1881, to meet | SUDDEN CHILLS 
5 


just such FRAUDS. 


For — ne er and General Dealers IN DIGE STION, 
eae FLATULENCE, 
oe — 7, SLEEPLESSNESS, 


And for external use instead of 
<%® | a Mustard Plaster, applied on 
| flannel and covered with Oil Silk, 


el 


| will not blister and will do good. 
| FOR ALL SEASONS. TRY IT. 


yy | FREDERICK BROWN, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








Druggists and Grocers, when or- 
dering Supplies from Jobbers, 
| should STATE PLAINLY 


Fred’k Brown’s Ginger,Phil’a. 








| By using a smali quantity of 


9 vs 
| Brown’s Ginger 
_in the drinking water daily, 
| health can be preserved on 
the PLAINS and in VELLOW 
FEVER Districts. Observe 
three rules: AVOID UNRIPE 
Fruit; SLEEP, wherever pos- 
sible, UNDER COVER; and 
take FREDERICK BROWN’S 
GINGER in the water used to 


JAMAICA GINGER, drink. 


AMORATO,, 


bcdcondtritn'gcn cee Remember FREDERICK 
PHILADELPHIA, r ||| BROWN’S GINGER, PHIL- 














ADELPHIA, is the (Original 
pele || | Old-Fashioned) the Genuine, 











L2 years old, 
| 2 Tegan inckaght ane iain | ja is the only RELIABLE. 


















i the ol¢ = -_ 6 sorte. 
64 Vines, See 


64 CHOICE CHEAP $1 


“ magnificent Carnations, 
S13 36 pac 
packets choice V 
choice Vegetable 













v~ 
Bt, or 1Zall Con rd.= 

nuts, Si. 30 Malberries, 10 each Russian, Black E ae White 
send for ger, vi ble ¢ atalogue of over iv pages, F 

trees. incluc vense stock of Grape V 


21 — 


Greenhouses, 


FARM ANNUAL 
FORK 1885 FREE 


Will be sent 
It isa 


R E E to any address, 


handsome book of over 100 pages, and tells all about the 
including I uP ORTAN T NOVE FCEED 
Sof Keal Merit, which cannot 

It contains hundreds of beautiful 
new illustrati nd two superb colored plates, Altogether 
BuRPEE’s FanM ANNUAL is one of the MOST COM- 
PLETI c AT ALAIGU ES published. and should be in 
the hands of every farmer and gardener. Burpee's Seeds are 
w mmene f best quality, and prices very reasonable 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO 
Nos. 475 and 477 N. Fifth St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


Nos. 476 and 478 York Ave. 


be obtained ¢ 


here 


= ie) 
10) pus ea BEST. iS 


rep CATALOGUE with color- 
Sent free 


f NIAGARA GRAPE. 
Tan han be eee 
New Y¥« 





HE TRUE ODOR OF THE VIOLET 


impar te Paper, Laces and Handkerchiefs, by 

inaee y's F lorentine Violet Orris Powder. |: 

sapere gape ‘ 5Oc. each.—CaSwReLL, Massey & Co 
s Sth A madway, N Y.. and Newport, R. |. R 


GOSSAMER GARMENTS FREE! 


Tointrod Days,” our new 16 page tilustrated 
Magazine, we free be amy hadvrens ng 26 cts 
tamps for bseription, two Ladies’ Full Size 
Wascenvoee Gossamer Garments with catalogue of 
other rubber vided they will mow them to 
their friends a other sales. A 

PUBS. HAPPY DAYS, HARTFORD, CONN. 





WAYS ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR 


FSTENEROOS EES bi 


CO Wart nd Bunions cured in five days 
Warranted. Mailed for 25cts. in 
stamps to | % FER, Altoona, Iowa. 
NAME: nted on 40 Satin Finished Cards 
, ia — Rolled Gold King 
REE Cut this 
quae O LIN TON. BROS. - c lintonville, ¢ onn. 


50: Hidden N e, Embossed & Chromo Cards & aGold 
en Gift, s5uc. O. A. Brainard, Higganum,Ct 


CONSUMPTION 


ave & posit or the above disease , 
Pint of e worst kind and of long star 
have been cure 1. Indee o strong is my faith in f 


TLES FREE, together with a ¥ ne 
s disease, to any sufferer. Give Ex- 





vress & 0. address. >R.T, A, SLOCUM, 181 Pearl 8t., N. ¥- 
GF OoLp Ebon 
Mounted A arEED IO Bune See tare 


new Sample B 6 ph 


Sample Bo k & this Per AT PARDEE, New Haven, Conn, 


&c.by mail, aspec inlty 
SETS For exam Je 





14 sort 
kets choice Flower Seeds, ai, or 17 for b0c. 
egetable Seeds, & 1, or 14 for 50c., or 7 
and 8 packets choice Flower —¢ } Say 
Pear, 1 Russian Apricot, and 1 Champion Quince, 8 
1. 7 strong Strawberry Plants, 5 sorts. early na A S81. 75 








Eve srything ke 
Jines and Fruit and Ornamental Trees 


“THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 





HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


FRUITS 
PLANTS 
“SEEDS 


: one Cheaper. Plante 
ostage | paid; safe arrival guaranteed 
15 splendid ever 
wes, i sorts, our choice 
irysanthemums, 14 sorts 
wr 25ic. 20 
7 packets 
effer Standard 

12 Grape Vines, 4 sorta 
Fiardy Catalpa,® 1. 















strat 
~ Ct 








410 Sweet Chest 
For the other 54 81 sets, and 1,001 things beside, 
from pot ants tof rest 


Si. 
the Nursery line 
of all sizes. Sint Yost 500 Acres. 
AINESVILLE, 
LAKE CO.,Ohio 


‘WORTH OF TESTED OF TESTED 
SEEDS FREE 


pt in 


$1 dee 


To any person sending een pera wapenpeverns r one year's 
subsc ription to the Rural Home, 17 ets. to help 
my postage, packing, et end the Ten 
Peckeke of choice Vegetable is named below 
free. We make this offer t you to be 
come a regular subscriber t ‘ Ruri ul nie. and 
tote tthe value of: t ‘ grown forour 
use Following are the er r: Early Ox 
heart Cabbage, [mp Blood et, Livingston's 
Perfection Tomato, New Early White 
Turnip, Early Montana Ne Perpetual 
Lettuce, Premium Green i juash,new 
Imp., Large Sugar Par \ t every farmer 
and gardener in the | seeds an hon 
estand fair trial. They to be of the 
very best quality, true t 1 pure, and 


of the growth of 1884. Fu ‘ for cultivat 


ing on every TE .k 








RURAL EOME, Phil adolphis, Pa. Pa. 
ad ERRY'S” 








Will be mailed & 


to all applicants FRE E-wa 
and to customers of last year Without 


ordering it. It contains iflustrations, prices, 
descriptions and directions for planting all 
Vegetable and Flower SEE LBS, etc. 


D.M. FERRY & CO. te '~ thd 


f this Ss e 
, frat t with 4 bes at ut ful cut of the 
lease send your address on a postal. 
Delos Staple s, West Sebewa, 
lonia ¢ ounty, Mich, 


BARNES’ 














Patent t Footand Steam Power 
Machinery. Complete outfits 
tor Actual Workshop bus 
ness Lathes for Wood or 
= Metal. ( lar Saws, Scroll 
Saws, F ers, Mortisers, Te 
noners, etc., etc. Machines on 
trial if desired. Descriptive 


type, 





Catalogue and Price List Free 
Vv. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
No. 2007 Main St , Rockford, Tl. 
Hidden Name, Embossed, and New Chromo 
Cards, name in new an Elegant 48-page 
Gilt bound Floral 4 os lk Album with 
quotations, 12 page I))ustrated Pre na Price List, 
and Agent’s Canvassing Outfit all for lic. SNOW & 
10., Meriden, Conn. 
PLAYS, :: Dialogues, Table x Spe 


School, Club, an Py r 


a logue free. T 8 Dr NIS« 


kers, etc., for 
Best out. Cata- 
ys, Chicago, I] 
AND NOT 
WE AR OUT 


by watchmaker sy mail25ec 


Circular 
tree. J. 8. Binon & Oot 38 Dey St., N. xv 


FEIT WAND 





SOLD 








HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


IF YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY RAPIDLY 
YOU SHOULD GO INTO THE 


Artificial Production of Poultry, 


Chickens can be hatched and raised at a cost of SIX CENTS PER LB. sold at 20 


according to the season of the year 




















THE PERFECT HATCHER AND BROODER 
is the only reliable apparatus in the world by which the above results can be obtained. We also manufacture the 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC FURNACE RECULATOR, 
















with which any furnace is regulated and controlled automatically, entirely by the atmosphere of the living room 
No attention required except to put on coa) and remove the ashes 
Send for Circular Mention this Magazine 
12-5t PERFECT HATCHER CO., ELMIRA, N. ¥. 














STOPPED FREE | ' 1; SEND FOR THE 
JOPPED FR A 'TOILET GUIDE 
Insane Persons Restored | MEYERS & CO., BOX 1 = ees con 
Dr.KLINE'S GREAT " 306, iL ELPHIA, PA, 
NERVERESTORER 50%: ATEST STYLE FLORALBI Al TIES, Mot 
J meget poder echo RASES. Or sure ee a {Sasip Carus wit 2 ,a r 
\ fiom Fits, Epe sheeet of I sed f 1 set R s 
Rif tak d ted Pe sides allf iy oy pa 
, 1 t tri I Ag ‘ " a 
ey x argre — K ote d © old Finger Ring fo or only 50 centa, 
ved. Senda oO et adic FRANKLIN PRINTING « New “Maven. Corn 
Bes Drucsiets. BLWARE OF ' IMITATING FRAUDS 200 x: 30 DP { ures and Avent’s A 


-lHE MILD POWER CURES.+— 


UMPHREYS’ Us = ae 











ip use 3) years.—Special Prescriptions of Address A. Dr: Pot ri R, Albany, N. Y. 
an eminent Physic sien _ Simple. Safe and Sure, 
LIST OF PRINCIPA CURES PRICE WHI! _ROS PERFUMED CHROMO \ 
1 Feve re, ( engesti »n, Inflammations.. .25 90 r'dScerap Pictures and ( 
2 s, rm tever, Worm Colic 25 A in M at ; gee 
3] Crying Colle, or Teething of Infants 125 ee ee. Se oe 



















a of Children or Adults 35 - 
5 i ye Grip ng Bilious Colie. *25 SATIN FINISH CARDS 
6) Cholera orbas, Vomiting... - o@f 
7] Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis : "25 pt gel ain SDE —_—— _ 
si Neuralgia, Toothache Faceache 25 tek ¢ each card « gy wits 
VW Headaches, Sick He edache, Vertigo .% Embed 7 pete: ny 10 cts 
10) Dyspepsia, bilious Stomac 25 12 Packs and Agent’« ALBUM 
Lt Suppressed or Painfal Pcstiotls 25 of Sumplea, $1. ee. 6bO Floral, 
c hromo, Embossed, Ac., Curda, 
Teta. 16 Packs and Album of 
Samples, #1. LOO SCRAP Pictures 


| Ge. Best inducements ever offered to Agents.@ Send de. in 












1 w hites, too Profuse Periods 25 otampe for our Pocket Sample Book conta ning - ba ty les 
1A Croup, Cough, Dith cult Breathing 25 | for 86. NORTHFORD CARD CW., dorthford, Ct. | 
14) Salt Kheuam, Erysipelas, Eruptions 25 a 

15] Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains.... 25 

1 r 1 Ague, Chills, Malaria..... .50 

17] Piles, Blind or Bleeding 50 

14 Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza .50 Large, Ne 

2 W hooping ¢ ough, ,Violent Coughs .50 with 

2 General 8 they y, Phys'l Weakness 50 type, a 

2 dney Disense ............... ef Book, 10 Cents 

2 Debility 1.00 gem i oe 

3 ry Weakness, Wetting Bed .50 G00 Cards @1.00, and a SOLID 

33 Dlsonecs of the Heart, Palpitation 1 00 - 


ROLLED GOLD RING 
FREE to sender of club. 


od EC I Fr 5 Cc Ss. } Address ACME CAKD CO., IVORY TON, CONN, 
| 
Sold by Druggists, or sent postpaid on | 
receipt of price.— Se at for Dr. Hump yd | 
Book on Disease, &ec. (144 Tale also. Ca 








































logu ree. — Address, MPHREYS’ eaThe New “ Hartf r 
Medicine Co Z 109 Fulton Se New York. oe 9 ngsh elles ; nm a aeiee ent a vue ni ari 
———_—__ our New Catalogue of Farm In I ents, ¢ rv, &e., and the 
« Home Guest,’’ the well-known and y armagazinefor the home, 
RUPTURES CURED nont . 0 ar ” : 7 ! to 
| nth cea “ § to 
by | ope ac dog a forus. Send 25e. 
my Medical Compound and Improved pay the cost of : . cag on 
Slastic Supporter ’ Truss in from 30 to actingin good faith, and the £60. ~~ ENTER BLOOM CON * 
20 days. Reliable references given. Send ‘ “ » 8. Bese SS r u “8 —_— 
stamp for circular, and say in what paper 2 “ a 
you saw my advertisement. Address Ey | i 40 Hidden Name‘ c 1 En mons 
W. A. _ Smithville, Jefferson Co. N SPERFUMER: and this Perfumed Satchet { Samples, 


cl 4c. CLINTON & UO., North tins ven, ( 


| rhos. P. Simpson, Washington, D. C. re Be Wehave seen cards from many firms, 
No & asked for Patent until ob- but none as preity us those from Clinton & Co 
PA 


Write for. Inventor's Guide, 


TYPE, CHROMO CARDS, Scrap 
(56 See EITOR C Tennyson's Poe °ms mailed Pictures, et Send for price lists 


i 
free for 10c. CAPITOL CARD CO., Hartford, Conn. | E. C. DUNN & CO., 2106 Orkney Street, Philade)phia, Pa 
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t BEST THING KNOWN re 
WASHING#«" BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY. and gives universal satisfaction, 


No family, rich or poor should be without it 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 


ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES P 2. L LE. NEW YORK. 


4 . (uticura 


POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 


SKIN and BL o0eD 
— _ 


| te PIMPLES 10 SCROFLA 












ee A t Rheum, with its agonizing 
4 itel irning, instantly relieved by a 
warm | CuUTICURA Soap and asingle ap 
plicat RA, the great Skin Cure. 

rhis with two or three doses of 
C1 I . the New Blood } er,t 
keep the » perspira pure and 
u aye i rand kid 
neys active speedily cure i, Tetter 
Ringw , Licher I ritus, Scal 
Hear ] nd every sper es of Itching, 
Sealy Humors of the Skin and Scalp, 
witl vhen the best } physic ians and 
alk \ Sia 

Cut (es are absolutely pure and 
theo Blood Purifi ersand Skin Beau 

rs fr f sonous ingredients 





I ice: CUTICURA, 50c.; RE 
Prepared by the POTTER 
DrRuG A) ‘ Boston, Mass 
se S i for “ How “to Cure Skin Dise ases.”” 


FOR INFANTS & iNVALID 





HE only pertect substitute tor M er’s Milk 


The 1 I rishing diet for invalids and nursing 
nothers. Kee climates. Commended by physi- 
ians. Sold ¢ ere. Send for our Book on the | 

re and ree nfants. Sent free 
OODALE & CO, Bostor 
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| THE ABOVE IS A FAC-SIMILE OF THE 
TRADE-MARK WHICH WILL BE FOUND ON 
THE BACK OF EVERY SECOND YARD OF 


_NONPAREIL VELVETEEN 


ASA GUARANTEE FOR WEAR, AND THE PUB- 
LIC ARE WARNED AGAINST THE NMULTI- 
FORM RUBBISH UNDER THE NAME OF VEL- 
VETEEN BEING OFFERED IN IMITATION, 

For sale by all dry goods dealers in qualities 
ranging from 75c. to ®2.00 a yard. The better 
qualities drape more handsomely than any other 
known dress fabric. 

WHOLESALE A S 
SHAEN & FITHIAN, 


61 Greene Street, New York. 


Columbia Bicycles 
AND TRICYCLES. 
for Illustrated Cata- 
THE ek... ate co., 
597 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 









Send stam} 


FINEST 
oc A TONI E 


—~HAMPLIN’S 


LID PEARL 
| [FOR BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION. 


SPEEDILY REMOVES SUNBURN, TAN, FRECKLES, 
leaving the skin soft and fair, adds great beauty to the 
complexion, Mp. PATTI tind all beautiful women 




















use it. ONLY 50 a ottle, worth double es at 

onl bonaae wih other ar the same purpt 

All Druggists Sell it Be sure you get the. ge nuine. 
N 








| CHAMPLIN & CO s. BUFFALO, 





lo introduce our New Catalogues of a!l kinds of Sheet 
| | Mus ic, Music Books, and Musical | iments, in ever 
family having a pianoor organ, we wil!. on receipt « £1 
| for postage, etc., send free 5 ¢ emple te Pieces of Voes al 
| anc Instrumental Music, full music size, heavy 
paper. New and Popular. Worth $2.00 at retail. 
WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 842 & S44 Broadway, N 


BOOK O} ANCY WORK, Lo Circulars 
‘LADIES’ free Boks a ALLS, ELvun, Mass. 
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Bae ARCADIA feu 


Year's Wear 


Looks Fresh 
and Nice. 


nuility 
can market, they have s 


For elegance and general 
nglish, as well as the Amer 
ils unite in their praise, 


ealers 





VELVETEE 


the Arcadia surpasses al 
ipe rseqa 
Be sure the trade-mark is on the back of each yard. Sold by all f 


Winter and 
SPRING 


f COLORS. 
| known makes of velveteen. 


In the French and 
ed the use of silk velvets, All leading fashior jour- 
] irst-« lass dry roods 





meee os CENSSTIE, 198 and 200 Church St., N. Y., Wholesale Agents. 


Kensington' "sr ate 
to work Golde Ame Cc oxe omb 
re mac, Pussie Willow Ss, = 
Embroidery * Sine es av 


*AND ‘ is now to LESS cy 
The Colors’ c ion ae. nti HES sor 
of Flowers. af a ire T: 


Bectqne. oe f gents war 
AMPL rn Rook. OF ST AMPING 
PY ATT FE RAS. 1328 de ‘signs. Shows each de. 
ign entire. Price 1S rT! biggest C atalogue out. 
ew Stamping ee. ( aing everything nee i 
d and 35 pa s v of Embroidery and 
Kensington Paintina STAMPING WILLNOT RE B. 
The best outfit ever offered for 1. 
All four Books and the Stamy ing Outfit 1.50 
Send stamp for full ’ tic mer Outhien b oks a te 
T. ARKKER, Lynn, Maw 


T0 EMBROIDER CRAZY QUILTS. 


Get Brainerd & Armstr g 





Embroide 0 cents will buy what would cost One 


Dollar in ‘skeins, all {f good silk and beautiful colors 


assorted, in pieces from one to three yardslong. With 
each package w be sent designs for one hundred dif 
ferent stitches for “Crazy” work. Send 40 cents 


me es note t 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO,, 
621 Market St., Philadelphia Pa. _ 
extra attachments ¢ 


pieces and needles, oil ‘8 1 


ysual outfit of {2 pieces with each. 
Cuaranteed perfect. War- 
ranted 5 years. Hand 

durabie, quiet and light runn ing. 
Don’t pay $30 to $50 for machines no 
better. Wewilllsend ours anywhere on 
trialbefore paying. ( ars free. 
peve $15 t9 $35 by addressing 


go, Hl is. 


WANTED EVERYW WER E, Male or 
GENT Female. Something new, business per- 
maneut. Turkish Rug Patterns, stam ped on Burlap in 
colors, Are made of Rags or Yarn. ForCirculars address, 
with stamp, E. 8S. FROST & CO., Biddeford, Maine. 


§ Mode i Sewing 


6c: 
Singer Machines only 
Including an $8. 00 set « 




















FOR ELEGANT 


Shape, Health, and Comfort, 
Madame Foy’s Improved 
CORSET 


And Skirt Supporter 


takes the lead. It is particularly 
adapted to the present style of 





dress, and approved by physi- 
cians. For saleby a eading 
dealers. Price by mail, $1 


Foy. Sienmnit & Chadwick, New Haven, Oona. 


SILKS For Wo sit 


in 50c. and $1 packages. Hand 
Oar 20¢. package of best Embr 
illustrated cata 
every ! 













mest assortment ever offered. 
jery Silk, assorted colors, and 
gue of fancy stitches for crazy work, free with 
order, YALE SILK WORKS, New Haven, Conn. 


es can do their sta ng 
we NOTHING Patterns s 
tha * charged of Out 





ei a tterns 
OUTFIT. Net of 26 Intel: vim, "2 it ‘hes 
Powder 
1 von te ie to samp Fr 
Pei, west tea s the Kensington, Ri 


hes 4 to do Kensington ah y ust re 
Painting, 4 ‘ Pr at ] 
rice List, Pree W P.PRAY. x 3390, New ¥ x 


BEAtTIS. 


Wrinkles, Moles. Pimples. 
und Superfiluous Hair Remove mer 
fied.—The Hair and Brows Cesaact a 
Ficsh Lucreased or Reduced —€ 
Bpecialty.—Every Toilet Requisite: 
culars, testimonials, 4c. (sent sealed in pla 
Mime. E. Velaro. 212 Lexincroxn Avg. NY, Citys 


Embossed H iden Nan and (Chromo 
















ting cir- 


New Style, ] 8 i Ch 
BOOKS ON BUILDING, PAINTING, 60,<2‘ssrtatnse ce ces 
, $1 farrante best sold. Sample Book, 4c. L. Jé ONES 


Decorating, ete. Send 10 cents for 100-page Illustrated 
Catalogue-—-just published 


WM. T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Beautiful & Lasting ng for ORNAMENTING 


j 























WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 
Staine qd 
IAN 
SYA 
PIV ANY? 
NJ 


SUBSTITUTE 


a SMALL COST. Send for Mlustrated Cata- 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 


W. C.YOUNG “iithbecrntia, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


& CO., Nassau, 
set of Toy P — Furniture 
contalb « Unairs, S st ( eK 
Rasy Chi Screens, Rug Takes a sia 
Suits, and appy Days,” the 
yor B s and Girls, 3 montns f lScta 





f ent Address 
P ublishers of Happy Days, Hartford, Conn. 


ALL “SENT FREE! 


¢ nd our large 16-page, 64-column Illustrared Literary 
and F: ‘ y paper, The Fireside at ‘Senn for Three 
Months, v of only Twenty-five Centa, « 
subscriber we will also send, Free and post-paid, a 
Siz Beautiful Engra 


pon receipt 





: lowing Va sable and Useful Premiums 

gs, pr d upon heavy plate paper, suitable for framing, size 
ofeach 12415 inches, and entitled respectively, “* The Yosen 
alley ‘*A Dangerous Coast “Fa g Leaves “Ip 


Adirondac ks,” ** Disputing the Prey.” and ‘‘ The Faggot Gatt 


erer”; Sixteen Popular Songs and Ballads, full sheet music size, 
withw rds, music and piano accompaniment complete ; One Book 
of Designs and Stitches for Crazy Patch Work One Bor f 
Ladies Fancy Work, aud One Copy of Tennyson's F us The 
first one hundred persons responding to this advert sement will 


each receive, in addition to the paper and above i pr 
miums, an elegant Solid Gold C hase d Band Ring. 1 in cas 
freel This great offer is made tointroduce our paper into new 
homes. Five sabscriptions and five sets of the premiu ms will be 
sent for$l. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refur idres: 


8S. H. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place. New ¥ orks 
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4 4 H 
A RELIABLE 
REPUTATION FOR PURITY 
OF NEARLY AND HIGH 
A CENTURY, QUALITY. 


The famous ENGLISH CUSTARD POWDER 


Popular all the World over for Producing 


RICHEST CUSTARD WITHOUT ei || 


BIRD'S: 


CHOICE 
DELICIOUS 


WITHOUT ECCS. 
HALF THE COST. 
HALF THE TROUBLE. 


POWDER 


A Great Luxury. 


No Luncheon, Dinner, Dessert, Supper, or Feast complete without a dish of this 
Famous Custard. An 18 cent. box will make THREE PINTS !! and a 36 cent. 
| box SEVEN PINTS!!! SOLD BY ALL STOREKEEPERS. 














Inventors and Manufacturers, ALFREDO BIRD & SONS, Birmingham, England. 
Sole Agents for U.S.A... EVANS & SHOWELL, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PASTRY & ) EVANS & SHOWELL will send on receipt of Address, Mail Free, the 
New and enlarged edition of ‘‘ Pastry & Sweers,’’ a little Work containing 
SWEETS ? Practical Hints and Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes for the Dinner and 


Mailed Free ° supper Table. 
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Mary Anderson writes: 

I am delighted. with 
your Coraline Corset, It 
is perfect in fit and ele- 
gant in design and work- 
manship, 











AB UU 


Coraline is not H Jute, Tampico, or Mexican Grass. 
Coraline is used vpatae 3 except those sold by WARNER BroreErs. 


The genuine Coraline is superior to whalebone, and gives honest value and 
perfect satisfaction. 
Imitations are a fraud and dear at any pie, 
For sale by all leading merchants, Price from $1.00 up. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 


853 BROADWAY, New York. 141 & 143 WABASH AVE., Chicagos 
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the human heart that trembles 


Such was the influence exercised by the monk nd } bused powe1 kor awhil vVilization 
of the Middle Age upon the varlot irt nd! lav st l a without a struggle for life, and 
literature of Euroy durnu t ime finertne } 
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WORLDLY LONGINGS.—BY T. E. ROSENTHAL. 


MONKS IN LITERATUREAND THE ARTS. The great crash of empires had come, burying 

in their ruins the superb Greek art that had ruled 
HE most potent influences in this world are | without dispute the whole civilized world, burying 
not those that come to us amid the thunders) it deep beneath the wreck of law and order, and 
rnments and 


til covering il with the debris of LOVE 


of Sinai, but in the silence and the “s 
ng all Christendom overrun with the 


small voice” that follows the awful erash. and | societies, leavi 
which, from its very quit tness. moves most dee ply harbari in he rd s of | urope, the it strong vitality 
i unimpaired by the enervating luxuries « 


r awhile civilization 


the human heart that trembles before it ffenormous 
ks | and much-abused powe1 ko 


stunned and without a struggle for life, and 
Eastern and West- 


P05) 


Such was the influence exercised by the mon 
of the Middle Ages upon the various arts and | lay 
literature of Europ during that time of inertness the 


VOL, Lin.—15 
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elu ! nd quiet of the 


ern Empires vrapped in profound gloom, cedented flight to the 


marking an « named in history i the | cloisters took place bamualic separated by their 
“Dark Agi I ce swaved the world, and vn free will, the head of whicl ften a noble of 
rude intellects, { no light save the lurid on mense power, dedicating his fortune, lands, and 
of the battle-tield ed in the ruined palaces of | life to the monastic order, wl the mother, with 
Rome and issued r orders from the very throne | equal self-abnegation, giving up her children at 
of the Cesar the foot of the altar to the discipline of the mon 
But the human soul is imperishable and will tery, retired herself to the convent to lead a 
eventually ass elf, arising, like the Phoenix, | life of fasting and prayer. Lovers forsook their 
; f dead ashes, resuming com adies, maidens their lovers, and monasteries and 


from a sembla 
mand, and gi new impetus to its 
mind : so that at last there appeared a movement 


ittendant | convents grew rich and powerful through = the 
large landed estates that passed into their hands 
as explatory offerings ; ladies 
stripped from their persons their 
jewels, and knights flung into the 
coflers of the monasteries their 
purses and their swords and led a 
life of total seclusion and absolute 
austerity. But they carried with 
theia the restless energy that had 
ruled their lives, and this super- 
abundant force could not fail to 
find new channels in which to flow; 
and the flesh, kept in subjection by 
stern mortifications, held itself in 
abeyance, allowing the mind to de- 
velop, and gradually there sprung 
up a taste for literature and art 
that a more busy life would have 
strangled in its birth. The founder 
of his order, St. Benedict, foreseeing 
all this, made provision in his mon- 
asteries for it, and they soon con- 
tained schools and studios, in which 
were taught architecture, painting, 
mosaic, sculpture, engraving, cal- 
ligraphy, ivory-carving, the mount- 
ing of gems, book-binding, and 
ornamentation of all kinds. St. 
Gall, in Germany, Cluny, in France, 
and Monte Cassino, in Italy, became 
the great centres of study. We 
find that the different monasteries 
possessed magnificent libraries, and, 
according to Montalembert, the 
“library of the Abbey of Croyland 
numbered three thousand volumes. 








IN A CARTHUSIAN CONVENT,—BY HERMANN KAULBACH. in Uiaew of Moveles bal ex 
toward orde: the midst of the universal chaos,;thousand seven hundred, which the monks 
and the inborn love of liberty, the strongest |saved at the risk of their lives when their 
instinct in the breast of a human being, re-| abbey was destroyed by the Saracens in 905.” 
asserted itself in a revolt against the riot and! Hirschau contained an immense number of 
disorder that is ever repugnant to any thinking manuscripts; but for the number and value of 
mind. its books, Fulda eclipsed all Germany, and per- 


haps the whole Christian world. Emperors and 
empresses did not disdain to borrow valuable books 


enthusiasts in the far East set ar 


A few 


example to Europe, and men’s minds, after having 


been, as it were, saturated in crime of all kinds, | from these libraries, and when it is considered that 
in which the strongest power was the mightiest, | all these volumes were written and illuminated by 


he monks themselves, we may forn 
industry and patience in 


in some slight 


turned, wit natural rebound, toward the op] t 


site side with the fire of enthusiasm, and an unpre- | degree an idea of their 











MONKS IN 


no means easy task; for on a manuscript 


this 
left by a monk of St. Gall is 
how to 


though three fingers only he 


by 


found the following: 
it 


td 


the 


* Ile who does not know write imagines 


to be no labor; but 


the pen, the whol body grows weary : d 


touching simplicity of the appeal of the monk 
of Wissobrun 
deprivations and dis 
ad 


at 


gives us some idea the 


Louis, 
the 


ol 


of 


und 


comtiorts in midst 


much worth 


end of 


which they produce 


the the Oommen 


“(ood 


beauty It is written 


tarv of St. Jerome on the Book of Daniel 


readers who may use this work, do not, | pray 


him who copied it: 


Louis, who, while he transcribed 


you, forget 


it was a brother named 


this volume, brought from a for- 
eign country, endured the cold, 
in the 
not able to 
But Thou, 
the full 


and was obliged to finish 
he 
daylight 

ha 


recompense of his labors 


night what was 


write by 


Lord, wilt to him 
These brothers not only trans- 
the 


but 


cribed sacred and divine 


works, gathered together 
and preserved for future genera- 
tions the old classic literature, 
and completed their invaluable 
labors in this direction by be 
coming the historians of their 
own times, thus paying a just 
debt of gratitude to thei: protec- 
tors. As one of them has said: 
“© princes and lords! you give 
all perils 
of 


arms; and it is our part to create 


us peace by braving 
il 


and performing ‘ feats 


for you a fame which shall last 
forever.” 
this handwriting 


parchment we turn to their hand- 


From on 


as their archi- 
} 


writing on stone 


tecture might well called 
Old monasteries were demolished 


only to give price to magnifi- 


cent structures, and the countries eee 
of Catholic Europe were covered 

of Cathedrals, 
all 


enlightenment 


with exquisite piles building. 


houses reared their t 


of 


chapter 
landmarks 


cloisters, and 


pinnacles as that 
that 


tion, for 


must command alike wonder and admira- 


they had their origin in the talent 


and patience of those who, after having arranged 
their plans, executed them with their own hands, 
and generally without outside aid, singing psalms 
as they labored, and casting aside their Chisels 
and hammers only for the altar and the choir 
Their chiefs worked in their midst, and the Abbot 
of St. Peter’s, at Salzburg, and Archbishop of that 
made prisoner in Svria 


city, having been a 


LITERATURE 


! 


AND THE 


207 


ARTS. 


uppeared before the Mussulman | rince to be con 
l his trade, 


i, I ‘ 
ler, and 


demned, and when asked 
* he 
that, mon 
the 
and for which he 


Phi 


t 
il 


re plied that 
ip 
s symix 


pr 


was an architect, a jews inter, and 


rlically 
‘ j 


eover, he rt 


appli d these 
hat 


was willing to 


hich he 
die.’ 
irt of painting in miniature was held in 


the ks 


to truths of religion w 


yre by mor who used it to 


import ince 


embellish their writings, which were transcribed 
upon parchment or purple-tinted vellum in letters 
of gold and silver, ornamenting the capitals and 


margin with beautiful paintings. Indeed, they 


IN OLDEN TIMES,—BY EDWARD GRUTZNER, 


ran to such extravagance in the materials they 
employed, that we find St. Bernard reproaching 
the Clunists with using powdered gold for their 
miniatures. 

The next step was that of mural painting, and 
f afforded 
scope for their genius and industry 
Abbot le 


ference of the two churches of his monastery 


the walls their convents abundant 


P 
St. Benedix t, 
circum 


o be 


of Wearmouth, caused the who 


covered with paintings representing the history 


agreement of the Old and 


this but 


Lord and the 


1 
lestaments ; 


of our 
New 


{ 


ir 


is one instance 


and 


ym a myriad, 
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—_—se 


nation 


ing nol 


Gosbert 


pier es ol 


co vlored 
work, a 


hitherto 


brothers 


“ 


golden 


learn th 


the distir 


of bim: 


thought 


ter: but 
monks, t! 


lence of 


As f y 
heart at 





preserved 


of which 


time pou 


of Our L: 


coul 


] 
rie 


th 


our basili 


windows o! 


admire t! 


na 


I 


of 


it 


ings admir« 


in engravin 
But to 


the 


most brilli 


the artist’s 


i¢ 


hi 


W 


tored minds 


sary. Som 


have bee 
an | 


William, 





{gy ptiar 


A} 


tus, and, ir 


bert, Pri 
Forest 

a study of 
produced, 
its perfect 
noble inst 
and one 
it, was ere 
Abbot of 


Such } 


W 


\\ 


tion by the 


depart d 
the abuse 
manded 


chism h 


Virgin hers 
Such is the 


from it the 


In every 


skill, and wi 
and for the 
of Hirscha 


glass, W hic I 


fame becam« 
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olor combined with imagi- | it has no future It steppe the breach, and 
the monks showed thei ed it in a way which n her ver could have 
vinated painting on iiss ( mmpassed ; it lived 1ts ite lled its mis 
) Germany the monasteri ion, and now is gradually | j vay before th 
isee boasted of windows cl und purer ravs of ‘ progress 
it the cost of a neightl« Thea companyving illu ea good idea 
i, and whol the \bbot I interior scenes amon ( orders, and 
words: “ Until now, the not detract from the the pictures 
ere only covered with ol learn that the artist of ion, “ Worldly 
» you, the sun for the ti ings,” was given hi etus in art in 
iys upon the pavement San Francisco from a Sj ter Poby FE, 
pictures drawn on hi Rosenthal was born in (i is brought 
enjoy the ne Li America as an infant \\ nteen years 
variety of this marvelon fage he went to Muni the Royal 
ire filled with a (Academy, and studyi he painted 
d how much thes rie veral pictures, amo! he “ Klaine 
nust have appreciated the the dead stand by thi s exhibited 
iall understand whe we it the Philadelphia (¢ Exhibition of 
tinguished for their skill 1876, and which elicits e from the 
king in gold CTILICS, HS LTWATER, 


vy of St. Gall was reserves 
wing Yutile,a monk who 
le So much were his « 


EASTER MORNING: 


following legend is related : CHRIST HAS RISEN 


he was carving an Image ’ y , 
"eas MELANCHOLY le t no sound linger 
grims, who came to ask alms, Withi : 
. throat ‘ ihn note 
his workshop i lady of the ‘ saan =) 4 ; . 
For Christ is dead cht pon the cross 
. who SEC med to be vuiding 3 . 
whom they took for his sis See, how from palm and | tstretching finger 


Drip crimson drops, and coflers smote 


told the story to other 


. eed Ti 8) ars is Tiv re t emboss 
ieved that it was the Holy ey crimson bars Hi 
lirected the sculptor’s hand.’ . : , ‘ 
| See how His head, in lone h drooping 
without comment, except th . 
‘ On that dear bosom riven f r sake, 
may be drawn that the excel] . 
Hangs low, as still in bene: tooping 


as such that, to their untu : 
, : One last rich blessing 
wed little short of divine. 


me that sways the mind and . , 

. sii See how the purple shad re { stealing 
that “heawenly maid,” was in ; * 
; Round speechless lip, and d ping lid that lies, 
istic schools, and the stud) 


1 lowly meekness, wistfi ppealing 
Half closed above those He 


ent services rendered neces } Idi 
eholding eves 
t learned treatises on musik : 
such monks as St. Pambo, But hark, oh! hark. what music now 
1 by Huebold of St. Arnaud, 


Phe trumpet winds of ea ing are bringing! 
irschau, Hermannus Contras As thousand angels, ‘round that thorn-crowned 
ning of the last century, Ger hrow 

, . 4 , } ’ 
St. Blaise, in the Black Were rapturous songs of cor tion singing. 


f music naturally led up t 


by which itshould be ingiv A rapturous music through the d is sounding 
sequence the organ also owes Unnumbered voices e the name 
monks Che largest of these Of Him who. far from pa thly wounding 
tioned in medieval annals, Reigns in that Kingdom w e, for us, He came 
ed seventv men to 1 nage 
tenth century by Elphege,’ Ring loud, O bells! youn high ; 
He hangs no longer on the st d cross ; 


ervice rendered to civiliza- | For He has risen—risen from His pain! 


“the glory of Ichabod has) And ’midst the rapturo st of harmony 
mighty are fallen” through | Let your notes sound! Let all the heavens across, 
ery powers that have cor \ thousand bells make n whilst refrain 


m of the world, and mona- From seraph throats His praise doth swell again ! 


power of the past alone, for GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 























MRS. MYRA 


MRS. MYRA CLARK GAINES. 


ARS. GAINES’S recent death « mo 
i romantic Chapter in the legal | of tl 
United State ler wondert ‘ 

stranger than has made | 
most interesting « racters of e ag B 
told, the story. Is follow 


(;aines was the daughter of Daniel 


Mvra Clark 
Clark, a weal 
in New Orleans and 


generally known a 


hy lrish gentleman who had settled 


tiftul Creole, 


married i bye iu 
Madame Zulreme 
Zulieme had been the 


Previou 


] 


to her marriage with Clark, 


wife of a French refugee of high birth 
ind fortune, named De Grange Dut, 
upon her discovering that the latte 
was already married, she left him, 


married her second 


and soon alter 

husband. To prove that Zulieme’s 
first marriage was not legal and that 
her second was, msequently that 


Zulieme’s daughter was the legitimate 


heiress to Daniel Clark’s vast estate, 


was one of the ¢« hief difficulties at the 
mitset of Mrs. Giaines’s famous law ‘ 
suits. 

Clark, it appears, kept his young 
wife in seclusion, and, soon tiring of 


her, left her in a country-house near 
New Orleans while he went to Wash 
ington, where he became a social lion, 
passing off for a brilliant bachelor 
Later, his chief ambition was to make 
money, and his large possessions in 
ind about New Orleans increased in 


Sad to relate, he 


value constantly. 
never openly ie knowledged his wite, 
and she, for her part, never sought to 
foree herself upon him. Finally she 
drifted out of his sight, dving in Phil- 
not, how- 
able to 
This 
one daughter, Myra, born soon after 
Clark 
appealed to 

sessed. Before 
to her the bulk of his property and appointing a 
guardian for her, thus partially atoning for the 
wrong he had But, 
good Clark’s intentions may have the sequel 


untortunate 


adelphia manv vears later 
ever, until had 
testify in behalf of her child. 


she been 





had deserted his wife, strongly 


whatever sense of duty he _ pos- 


his death, he made a will leaving 


her mother. however 


done 
he« n, 


Was in his ( hoice ol 


this guardian Phe had 
gained possession of the heiress and her fortun 


proved that he 


latter, as soon as h 
determined to keep that heiress in ignorance of 
her parentage and appropriate the fortune 
himself, 
victim of further wrongs. 

But, in time, the young girl met and became en 
gaged to William Whitney, son of General Whit 





CLARK 





for 


Thus Myra grew to womanhood the 
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f ‘ ind e city of Bir ! , rl 
1¢ Myra’s marriage wa particular bnoxious 
( al { inter re plans 

e wa i His ‘ D] 

\ ‘ | d th 

ure { ¢ Myra in n the « 
t i ge he tl C ! Nh he . 
rhe aught f D lel (Clark 10wed her some 
per hl ‘ tad tie Va ‘ | pr ts of 
er pare oe i then threw them into the fire 
efore her face. But Mvra’s resolution was speedily 


with her husband to help her, she set out 


to prove, first, the legal marriage of Clark and 


Zulieme, 
tune which her unscrupulous guardian had man- 
wed to complicate, set mingly bevond her rea h. 
lawsuits, beginning in 1 


civil history 


normous for- 


and next, to recover the « 


The story of these SPH 
and ending in 1883, form part of 
but the chain of romantic, improb 


incidents them 


the 


of America; 
able, pathe tik 
sounds far more like fiction than fact. 


woven through 


It quest upon which 


It was an exceedingly difficu 
Mrs. Whitney had 
upon such seemingly sligh 
who had known her mother, or who could say be- 


yond question that she was the daughter of Daniel 


set out—her claims rested 


t foundations ; persons 


Clark, were so few; besides which, her guardian, 
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with his allic her every step of the way 

that it is n nd that she spent a lifetime, 
and perhay é us much as she gained in 
the pursull I} ing daunted het She wa 
brilliant, bea fascinating to the last, with 
a singular | mpressing all who saw and 


heard her wi ice of her claim W hile 


still young, M left a widow, and married 
for her se« 1, General KE. P. Gaines, the 
hero of Fort | Greneral Gaines aided her, a 
Mr. Whitney in carrying on her legal 


xhausted his fortune in the 


warfare Bu 
eflort It 
battle of fifty 

cessful—that 1 to see that her life had not 
been altogetlh naway. All her claims had 


ion of the city of New On 


to know that Mrs. Gaines’s 


duration was at last su 


finally come 


it city was declared to be 


leans: in M 
ir 


her debtor t unt of two million doll 


rest till paid, and all costs 


with five per 


What these ' ee no one, as yet, can esti 
mate. Hundred f thousands of dollars have 


changed han the progress of these law 


suits, and it it over two thousand lawyer 
have been en many of whom have made 
fortunes out 
After a shy 
9th, 1885, at he we In New Orleans. Witl 


Mrs. Gaines died, January 


her, at the r death, was her son-in-law 
James T. Christ: She has had five children 
none of whom living, but she had gath 
ered around her a family of six young grandchil 


dren, who are, we believe, amply provided for 


ABSENT. 


ISSED in the rning when the dawn’s first 


Pours fri the portals of the orient skies, 
Into the home wher ife and love stil! linger, 
Over the gr ere buried treasure lies 
Missed at the e when the fervid bright 
ness 
Speaks but 1 all things gay and fair, 


Falling above ilent sleepers 


As if unk: ‘ t the dead are ther 
Missed at the vhen peace and quiet 


Brood lik« 


Nor earth 1 


ver land and sea 


in touch the heart’s deep 


anyt 


th 4 


Saviour, we ow unto thee 
S. J. Jones 


itv of the wicked world, few 


WITH all the 


of us succeed | ving others sO > mpletely is 
we succeed, eflort, in deceiving our 
selves. 


THE HUMAN HAND. 


QW curious the mx m of the human 
hand, constructed for powers of use, 


n as to stand 


and so beautiful i 


rivaled among the orgar the physical frame 
Springing from a compa molded arm and 
wrist, provided with fing: f exquisitely sensi 
tive and discriminative j ind a thumb, 
most important of all, which may be placed in 
jUXtaposition or Opposit t t fingers, it is 
thus marvelously endowed h the attributes of 
mobile trength, keen perce] ind ability for 


ill the varied operations of wily inured 
i hardship and labor ? 4 those con 


tructive arts which make industries of 


the world 
The orang-outang POSSEss hand and arm 
but the short, sma the dispro 
portioned fingers make ‘ nierior to man’s 
for purposes of use or bea e arms, length 
ened to an absurd deformity, } it a beast of 
forest, fitted for climbing | ding on to 


heights 


perilor 
Phe fact that the hun har n endure such 

‘ tant motion and viol ‘ mut the weari 
felt by other part he wily, is «a kindly 

ind interesting provision ¢ re Pause and 
fotiow its movements trom tl f waking, as 
it begins to robe and cleans ‘ v for the day, 
till it is again quiet in sleey I irvelous it 


erations ! how incessant 

There is a young mothe vhen she ha 
made her own toilet with motions, has 
two or three little ones dep ‘ j her, wit! 
shoes to lace, buttons and tape ten, faces to 


breakfast t 


wash, and heads to com 


prepare or house to set in rments to cut, 
and infinite stitches to set If her own servant 
follow her to the bake-room where she molds the 
bread or rolls her cooki ets her table and 
washes her dishes. Look at the ex ite play ot 
her fingers and the infinite moti { those hands! 
So in the many varied arts and t1 of mechani- 


industry, many of them re« dexterous and 


even dainty manipulation, such as watch-making, 
lace-making, Swiss carving, ete., besides the pon 
derous and laborious motions in 1 t of the trades 


and occupations of daily | What have we 


ion, and skill 


here, of wondrous forethought, } 
in endowing the human h ch attribute 
ot tre neth, mobility, keer i 1 delicate percep 
tion 

to determin 


of the hand 


Formerly, superstition lent it 
ing or forecasting through the lin 
the destiny of its owner Volumes have been 


written, and both learned and ignorant people 


have been greatly influenced by the different svs 
tems of chiromancy or divination by the hands 


| While we smile at the folly doubtless true 








oe = ee 








THE Hl 


that one practiced in the art, if a st ident of | 
man nature, could give an intelligent guess at th 
character shown in hand Do we not often judg 
that one POssesst irmne strength, endurance 
power, ete., by the manner of wi lding the hand 


its clasp, its contrac ms, Its grip upon obj 


And so with the yielding, pliant, or lifeless han 


surely indicating gentleness or 


it shrink from the touch of o1 


ness. Who does n 

of those clammy, flaccid, impotent hands, and fee 
a thrill of pleasure in the hearty, vigorot hole 
souled grasp of the other 

Edwin Booth has a remarkable hand i 

and capable of infinite expres ion, vet delicate ar 
beautiful, and almost as expressive as his face 
One who has missed of seeing him can searce 


comprehend the varied 


phases of feeling indi 


in those hands The late Dr. Alger possessed 
hand just like it, There are but few 

The SIZ ind shape of the thumb has beer lon 
considered indicative of character, even more 
than the face, as the latter is at least partially ut 
der control of the will or temporary emoti 
while the latter exists as a fact for any one to read 
who understands. If large and finely formed, it is 


an index of sense, and of being ruled by the head 
If small and still well formed, the heart predomi- 
nates, and its owner will be faithful to its teach 
ings. Women with square hands and thumbs are 
said to make good and gentle housewives This 
sort of woman will make any man happy She 
will not be at all romantic, but, what is far bette: 
will be thoroughly domestic. 

An amusing writer on this subject tells us that 


“women with very large thumbs have a temper of 


their own, and generally a long tongus There is 
a hint to the lover. When he holds his loved 
one’s hand, let him examine under some pretext 
her thumb. If it be large, let him make up his 
mind that as soon as he is a married man he will 
have w be a good boy or there will be the ve ry 
deuce to pay. Again, if a young man finds that 
his lady-love has a large palm, with cone-shaped 


fingers and a small thumb, let him thank his 
for sh 
easily flattered 


ifs, 


in that case e is susceptible to tenderness and 


It is by no means necessary to the c'aim of 
beauty that a hand should be small If finely 
molded, finished with perfect nails, and dexter 
ously handled, a large hand carries the palm of 
beauty. Some of the most elegant unds hav 
worn a number seven glove. Each woman owes 


o keep her 
Phe simpl 


to herself to do what she can t 


smooth and the n perfect order, 


observance of wearing a working glove in sweep 
ing, dusting, handling string, ete., would “great 
assist those who are employed in homely duti 
and the application of glycerine and bay rum at 
} t} 


about 


night would keep them soft, the flesh 
Keep the nails 


nails pliant and easily cleansed 


indolence r cold 


MAN HAND 
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trimmed t in almond sh pe, the flesh loose about 
e the roots, and avoid extremes of hot or cold water 
e | If the temper and nerves are equable and the 
blood in good condition, the hands will be fair 
ith this imple cure 
\ beautiful hand is always an objeet of admira- 
Lit unless it be purchased with selfish indolenee 
l’o possess a hand that is soft, white, and perfectly 
e| molded, has no charm for the eve if we know it 
er is idle, indolent, and unwilling to aid others 
take its own share of the burdens of life. Many 
it hand inured to labor, brown and hardened, wears 
the meed of beauty because of the loving service 
! periorms 
S iutiful, beautiful hands! 
: Chey’re neither white nor smal}; 
! And you, I know, would searcely think 
t That they were fair at al 
I've looked on hands whose form and hue 
A sculptor’s dream might be 
Yet are these aged, wrinkled hands 


Most 


beautiful to me. 


“Su beautiful, beautiful hands ! 
lhough heart were weary and sad, 


These patient hands kept toiling 
That the ebil 


I almost weep, as, | 


on, 
lig 


oking back 


listant 


lren might be glad 


ihood’s day, 





nk how these hands reste: 


i 
W hile mine were at their play. 


not, 


‘Such beautiful, beautiful hands! 
I 


r 


ey’re growing feeble now, 


I time and pain have left their mark 


On hands and heart and brow. 


Alas! alas! the nearing time, 
And the sad, sad day to me, 
When ‘neath the daisies out of sight 
These hands will folded be! 
* But oh! beyond this shadow-land, | 
Where all is bright and fair, 


w full well those dear old hands 


Will palms of victory bear; 





Where crystal 
F) 

And 
I 


streams through endless years 
w over golden sands, 
the old 


i clasp ny m¢ 


where 


are young again, 
ther’s hands.” 


HrLen H 


S. THOMPSON. 


Powers, the sculptor, writing to a friend on 
what people call the folly of marrying without the 
means to support a family, expressed frankly his 
own fears when he found himself in this very posi 
tion ; but, he add , With characteristic candor, “EO 
tell the truth, however, familv and poverty have 


re to support me than I have to support 


tl em They h ive < Trip led The to make exer 
tions that I hardly tl ht myself capable of ; and 
often, when on the eve of despairing, they have 
forced me, like a coward in a corner, to fight like 
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WHEN THE BOATS COME HOME, 


ref HERE’S light upon the sea to-day, 
| And iness on the strand; 
Ah! well ye know that hearts are gay 
When draw nigh the land! 
We followed them with thoughts and tears, 
Far, far the foam; 


Dear Lord 
Until the 


We tend the 
And toil, 

But is ther 
Whose 


—_ 


\ 


ems a thousand years 


ts come home! 


children, ‘ive our life, 
ind mend the nets; 
ever maid or wife 

hful heart forgets ? 


And watch the changes 


There's glory on the sea to 


grandsire say 








We know what cruel dangers lie 


Beneath that shining foam, 


in th sky 


Until the boats come home. 


day, 


The sunset gold is bright: 

Methought I heard a 
“ At eve it shall be light!” 

Yer waves of crystal touched with fire, 
And flakes of pearly foam, 

We gaze—and see our hearts’ desire— 


, 


The boats are coming home 


SARAH DovupNEY, 
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IN. THE WOODS: 





HE little brook through thickets" The shy deer cross the streamlet 
With light wave softly flows ; To drink the water cool ; 
Here lies one cozy, peaceful spot, The dragon-fly, with sun-gilt wings, 
Mid fairy-like repose. Darts o’er each tiny pool. 








Two birds, among the sedges, 


Down in the water look, 
And see, with mute astonishment, 
Their picture in the brook. 


The treacherous waves allure them, 
But they are wise, and know 

That God created them for ai 
The flood would be their foe. 


The br oklet’s bank, o’ershaded 

With leaves, through days and nights 
Affords a blissful home where they 

May dream of spring’s delights. 
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When the ice becomes sufficiently thick, nine t 
twelve inches for home consumption and twent 
inches for exportation, the surface is scrapetl fre« 
from all porous ice and is marked out into square 
of about five feet each way. Along these lines th: 
ice is grooved to a depth of three inches by mean 
of a plow. An instrument like a harrow is draw 
over the grooves so as to deepen them, and afte: 
the surface is divided into smaller squares the ic« 
is cut up into blocks by means of hand-saws. The 
blocks are then removed to double-walled stor« 
houses, many of which are capable of containing 
thousands of tons of ice. It is estimated that over 
two millions of tons are cut and stored annually 














ICE HARVESTING. 


OUR WINTER HARVESTS. 


UR ‘illustration shows the way in which the 
extensive ice-harvests of the North are gath- 
ered. The scene presented is on the St. 


Lawrence, just above Montreal, with the great 


tubular Victoria Bridge in the distance. Here 
the intense cold which prevails during the winter 


gives a hard, crystalline compactness to the ice, 
often from one to three feet in thickness. In the 
States of Maine and other Northern States the 
same winter industry is pursued, and the lakes and 
rivers made to yield a large revenue to those en- 
gaged in gathering a profitable harvest for which 
no ground has been tilled or seed sown. 


by companies supplying New York and the Middle 
States. New York city alone is said to consume 
five hundred tons of ice per annum. 

At one time considerable quantities of ice were 
exported to Great Britain and France; but now 
the chief, if not the entire, supply for those coun- 
tries comes from Norway. The Norwegian ice is 
remarkably solid and pure. Some cargoes have, 
we believe, already found their way to the United 


States. 


Let a man learn that everything in nature, 
even motes and feathers, goes by law and not by 
“luck,” and that what he sows he reaps. 














EASTER 
t EASTER LILIES. 
t 
e% TITTY CARROLL stood a long time beside 
“¢ K the brilliant shop window. Easter offerings 
M clustered in bright profusion and attracted 
n ie gaze of the passers-by Flowers, decorated 
V1 ings, joyous carols, motto 8, exquisitely painted 
er vgs, and ingenious, graceful designs in varied 
rr rms bespoke the approaching Easter festival 
he Something that Kitty saw in the window brought 
“( ividly to mind an old memory that had long 
iW been slumbering. The me mory was of a crushing 
e} rrow experienced years ago. One now in Hea 
ly n had comforted her, delicately, graciously, in 


eds and manner and sympathy which look and 
Indeed, 


kindest, Kitty’s sore heart 


conveyed almost without words. 
of the 


ild hardly have borne at that time. 


me 
rds, even 
\ dainty trifle which she saw in the window, 
nd 
ibtle 


kindness done and 


resurrection 
woke 
the 


bore emblems, 
of 


lesson that 


by a 
the old 
had 


long ago, 


which 
recollection 
delicate 


association 


een conveyed by just such emblems 


nd Kitty turned away with sudden tears in her 
“Oh! how I wish I could thank her!” was the 
“She knew 
how much | loved her, nor can I tell her now or 
find her in all this world.” And though shadowed 
by this regret, the gracious memory of the kind 


tterance of the girl's heart. never 


deed seemed to enfold Kitty and abide upon her 
like a benediction. 

Just then, as she passed on, a florist’s window, 
Kitty's 
Easter designs spoke their joyful message in the 


with its glow of beauty, greeted vision 
eloquent language that appeals through the eye to 
the heart. 

‘Because He died and rose again, all holy and 


eautiful lives and deeds shall come forth again, 





though sleeping,” thought the girl. 

And then, as though one angelic memory had 
wakened others, faces of old friends came to mind, 
ind kind deeds of the past came rustling forth 
from locked and dusty chambers of the heart, and 
Kitty said to herself 


“It was first to His friends that the Lord ap- 


peared after His resurrection. He had ‘ loved 
hem unto the end, though they had deserted 
Ilim. When He had risen from the dead He 


ught them out with blessing. 
iny of the churches and happy mission children 
elebrate His resurrection, why should not we 


These 


remembrance of Him, seek out our friends? 


‘ ‘ an 7 
dusty old memories, that come trooping up so thick | 


ind fast and start the tears, make my friends seem 
learer than ever before. Why shouldn't we let 
the kind deeds ackfiowl- 
edgment too? Why shouldn’t we tell people wi 


have resurrection and 


At the time when | 


in | 


LILIES. 


215 


friend who is now in Heaven for her exquisite 


goodness to me when I was in trouble 


Kittv went home and wrote very busily for some 


hours rhe family noticed how occupied and ani 
mated she appeared. Nearly every time she went 
out of the house for several days she had a collec 
tion of fair white missives to drop into the lette 
box, and, clad in the aromaof a loving heart, the 
went on their silent way like fragrant Easter 
lilies 
* , x 

\ beautiful woman, living in luxury and_ pos 
sessed of wealth, yet lonely in the midst of friends 
and family, was suflering from an incurable dis- 
ease which none but her physician and_ herself 
knew of as yet She received one of these letters 


written by Kitty 


‘Oh! said she in her heart, which had been 
hungering for expressed affection, “I did not 
know any one eally loved me any more I ven 


my children are so immersed in their own pleas 


ure and pursuits that they forget me, and here 
these loving words, thanking me for 


I had long 


handiwork, a gift from Kitty Carroll. 


come an act 
ago forgotten, and inclosing this dainty 
1 did not 
know ] had ever been of service to any one, oO! 
that I could 
And new life came to the depressed heart 
and at the tea-table the family said, “ Why, how 


bright to-night!” 


be remembered for anything I had 


done.” 
and look The very 


well you 


brightness attracted interest and attention which 
depression had of late uncons« iously rept lled. 
Another of Kitty’s missives was opened in a 
distant parsonage, where the pastor’s salary had 
been reduced, and a bank note, accompanie d with 
bright Easter cards for the children, d 
fré “The books 


send me when I was your parishioner have he pe a 


ropped out 


ym the letter’s folds you used te 


me ever since,” wrote Kitty, “and I thank you 
every time | am helped by the information they 
gave me Please to add something to your library 
or do what you choose, with the inclosed token of 
my grateful remembrance 

“Well. we Il,’ said the pastor, “T was feeling 
most discouraged about trying to help our young 
people, but maybe my eflorts do ‘tell,’ or will in 
the future, and here is the money I had in faith 
been looking for to renew my subscription to my 
favorite periodical.” 

Kitty had earned this money by doing some 


copying, Which an acquaintance connected with a 


mining company had wanted done at once, when 


| encountered one day on a trip down town 


ove them and thank them while they are here in | 


the body with us? 





. | 
I wish I had thanked mysweet | 


It was an unusual thing for the postman to stop 
at the old the fact 
little Johnny Green had curiosity enough to fol 


tenement house by ory, and 


low him up the stairs and see him deliver one 


of Kitty’s letters which he held in his hand to the 


who had a room on the 


kind old 
top floor 


colored woman 
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Ix nurse ( hloe, when she had at 
last 1 short plainly written not ai 
is fre l tv, an’ she sent some posit 
beau in’ a two-dollar bi | 
bles ittie he i hie I « 
does, e use to get them chill t of 
all tl in’ buy ‘em new shoes with h 
own I they spiled thei wid l ne 
brook iers Now L's id n ne in the 
world rv and cold sometime Missy 
Kitty de angel dis time dat | knew de 
Lord d to fetch me coal an’ a taste 
o’ te heer up dis ole soul once more dis 
sic Peared to me everybody’d forgot 
to rem Chloe any more. I didn’t suppose 


any bod Lord ’membered me now or any 


thing ole ( d done. Missy Kitty ‘pears to be 
de La é certainly does.” 

Thus | sfragrant Easter lilies, grown in the 
garde the heart and in the light and warmth 
of spi shine, went on their way to many 
homes. | e hurried, jostling, chilling flush of 
every tender deeds and gentle affections 


came f ransformed loveliness and benedic- 


tion t 1 on a higher plane, and the gar 


den of thirsty soul blossomed anew with 


innocet yous upspringing aflections, as 


though 
that way 


tepsof the Divine One had passed 


M. E. Comsrock. 


A SINGULAR BREACH OF DISCIPLINE. 


T t e an oflicer belonging to one of the 
stationed at Gibraltar possessed 


curious accomplishment. Placing 


his han mouth, he was able to imitate the 
sound with a force almost equal to that 
of the nstrument; and he could play a 
tune, « ny point of war, such as the “ad 
vance “reveille,” ete., so that any on 
would real bugle to be blown. In those 


days the no cabs, and the principal means 


of locor within the garrison at night wer 


donkeys 
For th 


events, among the younger officers 


fun, and without thought of doing 


more har playing off a hoax, the officer in 
question had ‘asionally sounded a point of wat 
here ani ind twoor three times a cavalcade 


of subalter their donkeys had clattered past 


the conve the Governor’s residence) with him 


in the dst sounding the “alarm” and causing 


the guard rn out, and creating considerable 


confusior Or rs were issued that no one was to 


blow a without authority to do so; but, as 


the prol had no effect, and it was pretty 


clearly ascert 
that one of 


ned by the reports of sentries, etc., 
flicers was the culprit, the Gover- 


nor assembled the various commanding officers in 
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irrison, and desired that they would ask « 


iflicer in their respective ps to say, upon hi 
whether he had ! eat night in 
treets, and report him, promisi 
forgiveness Ho conte made and the p 


tice subversive f diseiy discontinue 


so) Lite 
When it came to t { f the officer in qu 
tion to reply to his ! nding officer’s qu 
neither he nor his Col the others st 
ing by, who knew all ab could refrain fi 
smiling as he said 

“No, sir; upon my honor I have not blow 
bugle in the streets at night since I have beer 
Gibraltar !” 

“Well,” said the Colon vhen all the office 
had answered, “but the Governor is dreadfu 
vexed, and so the thing must stop; and if I fi 
an opportunity I will explain it to him and eas 


his mind 
When the 


reports, and 


commanding officers brought th 


one after ther stated that ever 


officer, upon his honor, denied having blown 


bugle in the above circumstances, the Governor, 
distinguished general, who was the soul of honor 
goodness, and kindness, was very much affected 


“() gentlemen!” he said 
terrible! It 
discipline—that we can 


this is very sad, very 


not the act itself, the breach of 


easily take measures | 


discover and prevent; but it is that there must be 


one among us who, bearing her Majesty’s commis 


sion, does not s ruple to tell a falsehood upon hi 


honor. I must consider how to act in these pai 
ful circumstances. 


When the other 


after making their reports, the Colonel of the reg 


commanding officers retired 


ment to which the offender belonged remained 
and, addressing the Govern said : 

‘I think, sir, I can explain this matter to your 
satisfaction, can promise that the annoyance shal! 


falsehood ha 
n proceeded to inforn 


cease, and can show you that no 


been told about it,” and 
him of the extraordinary power possessed by the 
officer in question. The Governor's surprise and 
delight were unbounded 

“What a relief!” he ex« ‘But I 


hear him; you must bring him to dinner, and he 


Limed must 
shall play me a tune.” 


So the affair was settled: the Governor heard 


the officer perform, and the garrison heard n 


more points of war. 


\ very large proportion of the suffering that 
afflicts mankind proceeds from the simple feeling 
of discouragement. Besides the misery which it in- 
flicts, there is the palsving effect it exerts on all 
human effort. As long as hope reigns in the heart 
no exertion seems too great; it is when hope sinks 
away and despondency takes its place that labor 


of head or hand languishes. 











ave) ICEBERGS. 

hon 

in tl HESE are floating masses of ice which have 

naisie broken off from the vast glaciers which are 

prac perpetually moving down from the centrai 

inue eights of Greenland, Spitzbergen, and other 

1 qui jar lands toward the shore. As the glacier is 

quer pushed out to sea, the lower part is exposed to the 

ktend ction of the waves, and gradually breaks up into 

fro igments of endless variety of form These 
evered blocks, many of which are hundreds of 

own iillions of tons in a single mass, drift to lowe: 

een latitudes under the influence of polar currents, and 
radually melt away in the warmer water. Thi 

Mies eberg is of fresh-water origin, and is to be dis- 

Iful 

I find 

| CUM 

thei 

every 

wn a 

nor, a 

1Onor 

led. 

, very 

ch ol 

es to 

ist hx 

nmis 

n his 

pain 

tired 

regi 

ined, 

your 

shall 

has 

form 

the 

_ nguished from ice-fields, ice-floes, pack ice, and 
e hummocks, so often referred to in polar 

nust pa . . . 
vovages. They are often of huge dimensions, 


1 he 


having been known to extend over a space of from 


- wo to three miles long and nearly as many miles 
=" vide. In the Southern seas great fleets of icebergs 
~ have been observed as far north as the latitude of 
Cape Horn. Some of these masses have towered 
to the height of seven hundred feet When it is 
hat inderstood that only about one-ninth of an ice 
ing berg is above the water some idea may be formed 
ton f their immense size. 
all In the North Atlantic the distribution of ice 
mn bergs is very remarkable, and indicates jin its 
ie peculiar way the general set of ocean currents. 
-_ hey only drift along with some polar current, such, 


for instance, as the Labrador current, which flows 
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in a generally southerly direction round the coasts 


of Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. To the east 
of this track, in which icebergs abound in the 
early summer months, lies the region which 1 


warmed by the waters of the Gulf Stream as it 
flows to the Scandinavian coast, and here floating 
ice is rarely seen. (Geologically considered, ice- 


] . 
riaciers, a 


bergs, like g re great transporting agents, 


bearing away to the deep sea rocks, boulders, and 
stones, Which are strewn along the ocean bed as 
the ice melts The climatic eflect of an iceberg 
is sometimes verv marked, and not unirequ¢ ntly 
the lowering of the temperature indicates to the 
mariner the approach to floating ice even before 
it is near en ugh to be vi le 





illustration shows the passage of an Atlantic 


uri 
steamer through a field of icebergs, and her close 


proximity to one of unusually large size. It is 
only when there is a dense fog, or when a vessel 
is running at ful! speed during a dark night, that 
there is any risk of a collision. The Arizona, on 
one of her passages from New York to Liverpool, 
ran in the night against an iceberg and received 
a heavy shock, which damaged her bow, but no 


serious injurv was sustained. 


Persons who are always innocently cheerful 
and good-humored are very useful in the world; 
they maintain peace and happiness and spread a 


thankful all 


them. 


temper among who live around 
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THE SISTERS-IN-LAW. 
RTHUR 1 Rosalie Ellet were the only 
child 1 wealthy merchant Ther 
wis illy strong attachment between 


the two. Kk took great pride in her hand 


some and rother, and, being of an ambi 


tious natt hed hopes not only of his ac 


quiring di in his profession, but of hi 
making match and attaining to every 
species of Osp rity. She loved him in 
her way, ed for him what she believed 
to be the vl Among her set of fash 
ionable fri an heiress, stvlish and fine- 


had 


Her lmaginatl 


marked off as he 


alliance would open to herself, 


| 
111¢ 


looking, 
brothe if tured 
the advan 
as well more substantial 


if the bride 


greater and 
ones it we to her brother ; 
littl 

condoned i re 


What, then, were 


chagrin to 


was a and irritable, that might be 
Rosalie’s disappointment and 
it during a summer tour in the 
mountains A s fancy had become fettered by 


a portionles try maiden. In vain she remon 


strated with A 


the first time 


ur; he was firmly fixed, and for 
egarded her advice, so there was 


nothing to be done except submit to the inevit 


able. She did attend the marriage, but as 


time went on she began to feel a yearning to see 


her brothe , WwW i 


as some curiosity to see his 
She had 


ned a strong ascendancy over 


bride, so she to visit the couple. 


heretofore n 


her brother vas by no means willing to give 


it up now. She supposed his wife to be a dowdy, 
commonpla nificant creature, and therefore 
imagined sh« have no great difficulty in re 


establishin iperior claim to influence her 
brother. 


Her first vie fh 


youthful fi é 


er sister-in-law, whose light, 
centle face, and unassuming 
manner mn 
would be The 


1 her clothes rather unstylishly 


to think h an easy on 
young wift 
cut, which increased Rosalie’s contempt for her 
Accosting her bare civility, Rosa ie addressed 
herself assidu to her brother, selecting topics 


old 


and early youth 


on which his uuld not enter memories 
of their child! 


acquaintance f 


friends and 
heirs in the city, scenes and oc 
ible life. 


« wife was called), though she 


currences I 

Annie (as Artl 
had 
of the rule f vl 
stylish city 


never beer fashionable life, knew enough 
breeding to know that this 
wcting an underbred part in 


thus excluding her from the conversation ; indeed, 


it was worse thar nderbred—it was deliberately 
reed on Annie’s notice the fact 
Arthur and his 


id no part nor lot; 


unkind, in that it 
that there wa 


sister in which she 


rid common to 


so she sat 


HOME 
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a little apart, her head bent over a bit of fan 
work to conceal the shadow on her face and th 
unshed tears in her eye Rosalie could be vey 
prightly and entertaining, and she now exerte: 
herself to the utmost to be s her brother, fe 


wa jealous aversion to the ick f any one pre 
. : I 


ing more important or agreeable to him than s| 


was Apparently, she succeeded this evening, { 


Arthur, thoroughly interested in the tide of 
memories her presences | her conversatic 
brought back, searcely noti sweet your 


wife, who thus passed thi unhappy evenir 


she had ever spent in her new home, where he 
life had been serenely and u kenly happy | 
Rosalie’s presence cast a shadow ver her Th 


voung wife, however, had such delicac vy, and wa 


so fearful of wounding her hu nd’s feelings, that 
she tried to veil her counter nd to guard he 
words and tones to prevent him from discovering 
how his sister had impressed her 


After she had been with the » ung couple a dav 


or two, Rosalie concluded it would be wiser to 


Blinded as 


her, and strongly as old ties and memories bound 


change her tacties. her brother was to 


up, she could discern the threatening of acloud on 
his 


put in the background ; 


brow as he began to notice 


that his wife was 


so for this and other rea- 
sons Rosalie concluded that, instead of making het 
sister-in-law an alien, it would be better to include 
her in the sway she intended exerting, as of old, 


over her brother: so from that she 


time forth 
commenced taking a condescending notice of her 

“ Really,” she said to herself, “Annie is not a 
person of whose appearance one need feel ashamed, 
but l 


dare say she is awfully ignorant and uncultured, 


if her clothes were cut and fitted decently : 


though by keeping her mouth shut she manages 
As the m 


and can’t be undone, I dare 


not to betray it irriage is a fixed fact 


say the 


best thing I 
could do would be to try and 
Arthur.” 


Rosalie had that form of s« 


train her for poor 


f-love that made her 


delight in taking the superior position of instruct- 
she 


ing leading another, so 


the 


or began to feel that 
éle she had just laid down would be more 
she had played on first 
In addition to directing An- 
nie’s literary taste and general culture,she thought 


wreeable than the one 


entering the house. 


she would throw in some advice 


and instruction 
about domestic economy, house furnishing, and the 
use he ld; 


superior wisdom t 


general management of a hy so she began 


with an authoritative air 
suggest various changes to her brother’s babvish 
Anni But if a dove had 
pecked her, or a lamb butted her, she could not 


have been more surprised and indignant than when 


\“ ife, as she considers d 


Annie mildly but firmly declined to rehang het 
pictures, alter the arrangement of her furniture, 


change the hours for meals, and otherwise upset 


her household routine, say ing 














THE SISTI 

“You know all these details of home-life are 
exponents ol the tastes and feelings of the inmat« 

and are arranged with a view to furthering their 
tastes and pursuits, so no one else can so fitly a 
range them as the husband and wife themsel ve 


r brother to see on 


Rosalie looked « 


which side he would range himself, but as le 
said, with a fond glance at his wite, ‘Her h ‘ 
her kingdom, and | leave her to arrange ¢ 
thing according to her own good taste d 
judgment.” Rosalie saw she w in the nor 
ind had the discretion to drop the ubjec 


though it went sorely against her grain, 


For the sake of “poor Arthur,” however, she 
continued to give Annie advice about her reading 
ind general culture, which was politely received, 
but with such general replies that Rosalie could 
not tell what head iV slic is making. 

One night Arthur was reading aloud to them 
und came to a German quotation, which he asked 
Rosalie to translate, as he had never studied Get 
man. Rosalie had acquired a smattering of this 
language, though since leaving school she had only 
exercised the accomplishments that make a show 


in society. She took the book, read one sentence 


glibly, but was brought to a halt by a compound | 


German word stretching over half a line. 

“ Hand the book to me, please,” said Annie, on 
which Rosalie looked up with the same expression 
if countenance Cinderella’s step-sisters might have 
worn when Cinderella requested to be allowed to 
try on the glass slipper Rosalie handed her the 
book and Annie translated the entire quotation 
smoothly. 

‘I didn’t know you understood German,” said 
Arthur; “you never told me you did.” 

“Oh! I don’t proclaim everything I know,” 
said Annie, smiling; “1 prefer for you to find out 
for yourself.’ 


In the town where they lived there was a literary 


suppose,” said Rosalie to herself, “ they admitted 
Annie just out of complime nt to Arthur.” 

At every meeting one original essay was read 
aloud, the rest of the reading being selected from 
choice authors. On the appointed evening, Arthur, 
Annie, and Rosalie set out to atte nd the meeting 

“T wonder who will deliver the original essay 
this evening,” said the latter 

Arthur and Annie made no reply, but catching 
i significant smile that passed between them, 
Rosalie exclaimed 

“QO Arthur! you are to be the essayist! Why 
didn’t you tell me sooner 

“ Wait and see,” was his oracular reply 

When the time came for the delivery of the 
essay, Rosalie was struck dumb with astonishment 
when she saw her sister-in-law led to the essavist’s 


chair—her sister-in-law whom she had despised as 


being inferior and illiterate. Annie drew out a 
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of manuscript, which she read aloud with a 
mple grace of manner that lent an additional 
| m to the idmirably written essay. It was 
oint of deep literary interest, which was 


treated thoughtfully, discriminately, and with fin 


ist 

Che audience listened with 1 ipt atte ntion and 
ulmiration. Even Rosalie grew deeply interested, 

d was forced to the conviction that ~ poor Ar 
thur’s” wife was not in need of her trainings 
Annie’s gentle, modest, and unassuming nature 
vas so foreign Rosalie’s imperious and osten 
tatious one that the latter had been totally unable 
o gauge her at first; but day by day she became 
increasingly conscious that there were forces and 
capabilities hid beneath that quiet, gentle exterior 


her making a vassal of Anni 


that pree lude 

Before the vear was out a hard test came to try 
the metal of them all Arthur’s and Rosalie’s 
father, being unfortunate in business speculations, 
failed sudder 


family, who had been accustomed to ease and 


lv, giving a terrible shock to his 


luxury all their lives, and Arthur, who was newly 
fledged in his profe ssion, had not yet become self- 
sustaining, but had been accustomed to draw on 
his father’s aid Rosalie was benumbed with dis- 
tress; Arthur was scarcely better; Annie alone 


remained firm, courageous, and cheerful, sustain- 





ing, comforting, and cheering the others, planning 
wisely and bravely for their change of circum- 
stances. Her knowledge of practical affairs was 





much greater than her husband or his sister pos- 
sessed, she having been always accustomed to very 
moderate means that could only be rendered ade 
quate by the exercise of care, contrivance, and 
judgment 

To her surprise, Rosalie found herself growing 
to lean more and more on her sister-in-law, whose 
excellent judgment, energy, and buoyancy proved 


invaluable qualities in this crisis. Annie arranged 


club to which Arthur and Annie belonged. “|| to have a school, ti which Rosalie, who was really 


a fine musician, was to teach music, while Annie 


i taught most of the other classes. The sisters car- 


ried on their school diligently, successfully, and 
with a unanimity that would have amazed Rosalie 
had it been predicted to her twe lve months before 
Some time afterward, meeting the young woman 
she had mentally selected as her brother’s wife, 
Rosalie, with the deeper vision born of trouble 
and a closer contact with the struggles of life, ad- 
mitted to herself that her brother had chosen 
nore wisely than she had chosen for him, and she 


never again spoke of him as “ poor Arthur.” 


M. W. Ear_y. 


MAN continually saying to woman, “ Why are 
vou not more Wise 
to man, “ Why are 


each is both wise and loving, there can be no real 


Woman is constantly saying 


you not more loving?” Unless 


growth 
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ITTERLY 
mal li 
railing 


barren and 


the window 
The fire ha 


Parchworth 


cold aroused 

The old: 
and stretch: 
across the fy 


times, betwe 
seized with 
all at 
stillness ar¢ 

that 
farther 


times 


ence 


are 

realizod. 
When tl 

of boolzs AWOKE 


age and his lone 
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tur ned 


wl up in the darkness and co 


his shaggy, white hair 
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iat & 


DOWN-STAIR 


PAR’ 


Gray sky outside the dis 


vindows;: opposite, th black 
London square, with trees as 
ind dead leaves flying against 


itting, frosty wind 


to ashes while 





“GRAVITY AND DIMPLES.” 


ied in his reading; the sharp 


ld 
irms and clasped his hands 
some 


ight and Jamplight, he was 


pang of loneliness, just as we 


from sleep, and in the dark 


y the startling facts of exist 


rt and death is sure. and we 
way than we have hitherto 
man among the wilderness 
m the pages, and when his 
ss smote him to the heart, in 


HOME 


old John 
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heaven or earth he had no comfort: he could only 


get into book-world again 
he frost can drive in the sOlitary of, ani 
mals to the door of the hom dand to domesti 
ways Sheerly frost-driven, J n Parchworth, for 
the first time, mounted to the rooms of the artist 
who tenanted the floor al e his vn more spa- 
cious lodging. 
\ pretty young woman hair, was em- 
broidering in a bright, war She welcomed 
} the white-haired stranger and poked up the blaz 
ing { Her hus 
band w he said, but 
she him to be 
hor W is so bitterly 
cold \\ 1 Mr. Parch- 
worth | to look at draw- 
ings | i block that 
was ju fit hed Her little 
niece had been staying with 
them to 1 model The 
child had been dressed in 
white furniture-covers to sit 


children. She 


good 


for four of 


was dark, features 


— Dr. Westering’s child. The 
artist’s wife, as she talked by 
the fire, showed the old man 


a block ready to pass on to 
It had 


illustration for 


the engraver been 
ordered is al 
the scene of the 


if the little children. 


blessing and 


caressing 


“Ah! thank you, yes. 
Very good. But my views 
preclude my sympathy from 
that particular episode. The 


interest in children is an in- 


stinct in a woman—a neces- 


sary instinct! But toa reflect- 


are undevel- 


Ing n 1ey 
oped beings What is the 
use of the 

“They grow up 


{t maturity 
they are worthy of rational They have 
become useful.” 


But don’t vou enjoy the dear | 


My dear madam, 


4] o” 
ttl 


e things 


Enjoy them! in the irreme- 


diable misery of this black there are times 
when one must regard them i mistake—the 
progeny of a doomed and miserable race ” 


The quiet, blue eves re ded him with searcely 
concealed pity and wonder 
When poor old John Parchworth h ud borrowed 


again. 


half-an-hour’s heat, he went stairs 
Utter darkness! His nearest relationship to hu- 
mankind Jay in his bargair h his landlady. 
She had forgotten his fire; she had sent no 


light the gas, Suddenly the of age 
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cared-for existence caught his heart unawares and 


] 
na 


“ Alone—and seventy- 
how poor! What's 

? Worse off than the 
beggars—they have Mrs. Blake,” 
jerking the bell-handle and calling toward a foot- 
I want light. And don’t 
tread on my books ; all floor 
there.” Then he sank deep into his thoughts. 

The voice was not the voice of Mrs. Blake. 


forced from him the plaint : 


two to-day; and poor the 
good of my bank-account 


somebody ! 


step at the door, “light! 
they are over the 
It 
said sweetly, with abrupt simplicity : 

and look for Tummas ?” 
The old 


sage was thinking aloud, working out some bookish 


“ Please may I come in 


“Death, poverty, ignorance, crime.” 


plan and counting the horrors on his fingers. 
1 fifth curse of mankind somewhere 
fifth. Then, thrown into 
chapter six,‘The Coming Man.’ And chapter 


“There was ¢ 


there ought to be a 


seven, that most maddening consideration,” raising 
the thin, tired voice in dramatic horror, “Is there 
all? 
machinery of this world grinding, corrupting, de- 
Oh! what 


to be a Coming Man at Or is not the whole 


grading the race from bad to worse? 
1 dread consideration, what an awful question !” 
A wail 
in the little voice reached the old pessimist’s ear. 
“What's that? Who's that?” 
“Only me!” 
“ Now,” with irritated sharpness, “ what definite 


“ Please may I come in for Tummas ?” 


idea can me convey, you illogical being ?” 

“ Tummas.” 

The landlady came with a lighted taper for 
the gas. Old John beheld 
doorway a dark-eyed, dimpled little mortal, with 
round face and glossy, tumbled hair. A babyish 
neck and fat arms were showing out of the puffs 


Parchworth in the 


and colors of a quaintly flowered silken gown. 
Even his unaccustomed eyes could not resist the 
fascination of such a small compound of gravity 
and dimples. 

“This is Mr. Parchworth’s room,” whispered 
Mrs. Blake. 
aunt.” 

“No, no; let Now that this 
natural curiosity has come in my way, I prefer to 
When we think of the multitudes 
and the miseries of this world, the progeny of the 
hate 


* Run away, duckie, up-stairs to your 


her come in. 


investigate it. 
race are a melancholy sight. As a whole, I 
them—lI hate to see them.” 

said the landlady, 
ighting the four central gas-jets and the reading- 


“The generality doesn’t, sir,” 
] 
lamp on the writing-table, and hurrying to rekindle 
the fire with her own hands, rather than leave him 
“ But 
I know, sir, your feelings isn’t the generality’s 


cold in that vast vault of book-lined walls. 


feelings, and I told you true there’s no children 
here”—with the hidden sigh of a hard-worked, 


childless widow. “ This one is only—” 


” 


“Oh! there’s Tummas! 
doomed and miserable race ran in, all dimples and 
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The progeny of a 





| For there was a draught. 


9?) 
no gravity; trotted across live a 


and 


jumped over a whole system of philosophy, 
snatched up a cat out of the fireside corner where 
he had been sitting behind an upright open quarto, 
ensconced as in a box. 

The philosopher lapsed into unphilosophic lan- 
guage when he saw her running among his books. 
Bu. he «efused to have her taken away. He wanted 
to Would Mrs. Blake kindly 
leave that fire now, and shut the door after her ? 
No; he did not want 
it spoiled one’s dinner. No; the fire 
Mrs. Blake slowly 


went away, with vague suspicions of an ogre’s den 


investigate her. 
a 
cup of tea 
did not want stirring again. 


Instantly there was a rush after her. 

“Oh! 
leave me.” 

“ What is it?” from Mrs. Blake. 


“The worm is somewhere here 


I forgot—the worm—the worm! Don’t 


the big worm 
a big worm with legs and eyes 
but I 


Uncle Tom said 


lived in this room; forgot when Tummas 


got in from me.” 


“Nonsense, child!” said the landlady; “ that 
was only a sort of fairy tale, like.” 
“Oh! no. Uncle Tom said a bookworm lived 


And I asked all about it, and he said it was 
very big—with legs and eyes !” 
She squeezed herself past Mrs. Blake in the 


doorway, and the landlady shut the door with 


here. 


alacrity, to put oak between Mr. Parchworth and 
an But the door 
lor 


had not closed before that “little pitcher with lon 


such inconvenient chatterbox. 


exclamation within, and 
“Poor! 


ears” heard an angry 
then the ery of a weary, broken voice: 


And all alone !” 


bookworm was 


poor! how poor I am! 

The unfortunate mention of the 
duly reported up-stairs when Tom Westering came 
home. 

“Poor old man!” said the 
“He looked so ill, when he 
his fire went out.” 

“He is quite ill,’ Mrs. Blake said, “only I 
think it’s his mind more than what the doctors 
can He took he has his 
furred coat about him, huddled up by the fire 
All the ’ologies that man pores over are enough 
to kill him! 
ality’s thoughts, and enough t 
ill.” 

At this point a pair of dark, soft 


child’s aunt, gently. 


came up-stairs after 


cure. no dinner, and 


and his thoughts are not the gener- 
» make anybody 


eves were so 
wet and red, and a dimpled mouth was becoming 
long at would have 


been an uproar of sorrow in half a minute more 


80 the corners, that there 
if Tom Westering had not assured the child tliat 
it would never do to cry over a little mistake-in 

| natural history. 

An hour later the library door was uncere- 
moniously opened, and the gravity and dimp!es 
appeared. 

“ Come here, little girl !” said the old man, rais- 
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ing his white head and putting a heavy book off 

his knees, with the magnifier laid on its pages. 
Stella gravely approached. The cat was softly 

fat arms, with a little bell, some 


I he dar k 


ight, raised their fringes t 


hugged on he: 


kittenish toy, between its soft paws. 


eyes, with a liquid | 
look up into th wrinkled, hollow eyes ; 


dimpled lips trembled nervously, 


“T’m sorry—about the worm !” 

The old man for a moment could have hugged 
her to his lhe But he only knew book 
world, not child-world, and he thought the 
impulse too u monious. So, instead, he blinked 


his own dim eyes, and said, “ Pray, don’t mention 
it.” 
She 
answer, but 
into her face ag 
child’s fault to | 


ago, it occurred 


may not have precisely understood the 
a gravely sweet contentment came 
iin. As it was clearly not the 

we tortured his vanity an hour 
to the old philosopher that now 
was his time for examining a specimen of “ the 
progeny He took 


The name would be the first point in 


doomed a notebook and a 
pencil. 
ascertaining the span of an immature mind. 
“ What do they call you ?” 
She treated him t 


till her wits brightened up. é They call me 


»a handsome wide-eyed stare 


duckie and darling 
What is your name?” 


“ Pooh! pooh ! nonsense ! 
“ Stella ; : 
chin, till th 
philosopher's notebook. 


und this is Tummas,” tickling the cat’s 


purring nose was pointed at the 
“Uncle Tom the 


the same name as himself, 


said 
pussy-cat oughtn’t have 
and he says Tummas is an agstocattic way of say- 
ing Tom a 
“That is 


with lamentable 


beside the subject. You pronounce 


indistinctness. I must note that: 


undeveloped—vocal—organ ;.” 


PART IL. 
SHINING. 
“MU MMAS 


is an aristogattic way of saying 

Tom,” repeated little Stella Westering, with 
all.the strength of a fine young throat, and with a 
child’s persistence in getting a hearing. Old 
John Parchworth regarded her through gold- 


rimmed spectacles newly put on; to his domestic 
ignorance, she might have been any age from two 


to sixteen. Little Stella Westering must have 


thought the thin old man with the gold glasses 
was badly in want of something to talk about, as 
he was finding nothing to say; she turned the 
tables en the investigator. 
“ What's yours ?” 
“My what 
“ Your name 
“Qh !” 
ball. 


What's my what ?” 


as if he was shot in the chest by a foot- 
“My 


name is Parchworth : you may see it 


in the contents of the Encyclopedia of—” 


and the 


“ Do you like singing ?” 
| A smile began to steal over his face, as if a 


parchment book-cover were breaking out into 


unwonted wrinkles. “ Perhaps you can sing a 


he said, more gently, beginning to under- 


song, 


| stand child-nature a little better 


“ Yes: I cansing ‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little ’tar,’ ” 
|} “ Let me hear it.” 
| She looked at him with perplexed, regretful 
‘eyes, and with a finger pulling down her lip from 
the little white teeth. “1 sing too loud.” 


“Oh!” as if shot again Che opposite difficulty 
is more usual.” 

“ Are you lonely ?” 

“Yes; why?” rather abruptly, as if it was 
vexatious to be found out 

Stella opened her mouth very wide, and, instead 
of answering, set up “ Twinkle, twinkl It wasa 
shout aimed vaguely at the notes, and for infantile 
noise it threatened to bring down the ceiling 
John Parchworth put a finger in his ear, and 
promptly drew*a line through his note of “ unde- 
veloped vocal organs.” 

When the song was over, she sat down content- 


edly on a little stack of printed learning, hugged 
the gray cat between silk and fat arms, and 
inflicted a kiss on its thankl 


Vn nose 


All at once, in stirring, there was a noise as of 


glass bottles elbowing each other She sprang u} 
held Tummas struggling under one arm, and pulled 


to 


safe and sound, apparently 
bottles of the 


out of her pocket 


her exceeding great relief—two 


ordinary medicine size, 
“What have you got there, you extraordinary 

being ?” 

The chubby littke comforter 


4} ; 
1 


bly after the hurry and effort 


breathing audi- 
Without noticing 
his question, she asked 

“ ? What color is it ?” 


Is your medicine nasty. 
He stared, polished his glasses, stared again. 
“They said you were very ill,” chattered on the 


“Paddah at home makes nasty medi- 


| 
| 


| little voice 
color of mud-pies, quit 1 often make nice 


Have you got to take nasty 


cine 
medicine in bottles. 


bottles when you're ill 1 made nice for you 


d’reckly after Uncle Tom’s dinner.’ 
“ Where is it, child?’ in bewildered interest. 
“ Just take Tummas while I pull out the cork.” 


“Whish! get away! My knees, my knees! 
The beast has claws !” 
“Didn’t you know? All pussies have”—after 


checking a shriek of sorréw, and rescuing her pet 
“This medicine is made of sherbet and jam.” 
She held it out to the fir it shone 


llike a red danger-lamp, though it must have been 


idmiringly ; 


| most innocuous stuff, 

| “And how much am I to take at a time ?” 

| “Not more than two teaspoonfuls.” 

| The old man, with his face all bright at last, was 
sniffing at the awful compound, when a tap came 
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to the door, and a voice asked was Stella chee! 


She would be tiresome. She should come away. 
It was nearly her bed-time. 

His face saddened. He stood up to bow to the 
fair-haired lady. 


“May not the child remain with me? It is my | 


birthday, madam; I am seventy-two to«lay. It| 


has been a cold and dreary day; and somehow we 
have had a laugh together. I seldom laugh: I 
live alone.” 

“With all pleasure—let her stay,” Mrs. Wester 
ing said, in no small wonder. “ But when you find 
the winter dull, my hushand and I would be only 
too glad of your company, if you happen to have 
none better than ours.” 

“Thank you.” The old student drew himself 
up with a sudden return to cold and proud isola- 


tion. “You are kind; but by new friends an old | 


man’s tastes are but too likely to be misunder- 
stood. I have always the company of the great of 
all ages.” 


books. 


“Tt was that unfortunate worm,” thought Mrs. | 


Westering ; but sne gently repeated the invitation, 
and withdrew. 


At the bright fireside up-stairs the reason of | 


Stella’s visit to the library had been guessed and 
made known by Mrs. Blake. The soft little heart, 
with all its winning ways, had warmed with pity 
for the “bookworm” when she took his plaint 
literally, and thought he was not only ill, but 
lonely and very poor. 

It was late when the little home star, with wink- 
ing, sleepy eves, came climbing up the stairs. 
Down below in the library John Parchworth was 
leaning back in his chair with happier thoughts. 
One solitary star was gently shining into his be- 
nighted life. 

* * * _ * * 

A few evenings after, white hair looked in at the 
artist’s doorway. 

“Perhaps I ought not to have declined an invi- 
tation made in kindness. I am an old man, and 
melancholy steals upon us all. Is the child Stella 
stilP with you?” 

“Yes; pray sit down.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Westering; but you are busy 
and so am I. Iam carrying on some indexing for 
my own use. But as a favor to a dull old book- 
worm ”—~with a sharp look at the artist from un- 
der the shaggy eyebrows—“send down my little 
star, if you don’t want her. She brightened me 
up somehow; I began to wish for some such voice 
just now, when the rain was beating against the 
windows.” 

Down came the little star again to sit of her 
stack of quartos on the hearthrug. The vacant 
room, the dismal shelves of colorless, dark books, 


the shuttered windows where the rain and wind 
beat in vain—all brightened for her coming. The | it easier to lie down and fail. 


And he waved his hand toward the} 
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| child, against the background of book-strewn floor 
| and crowded shelves, made in the firelight a radi 
| ant little figure, the one happy atom of life, the 
one bit of color. The chubby face and peach-iik¢ 


|}cheek caught the firelight glow, and the dark, 


innocent eyes sparkled, and the light came full 
upon her little gown of a hundred roses. 

| Evening after evening small Stella Westering 
was thus to be seen throned, sweetly unlearned 
among so much learning. 

“Tell me,” she said, rubbing a small finger uj; 
and down her own smooth cheek, “had 5 
lines everyW here ?” 

“No, my little star; and I must now have fewer 
than I had. Tell Uncle Tom J am growing 
younger, and I shall come up-tairs to-morrow 
eve ning and dine with him, as he Wishes 

“ Are you ill 

“No, my star”—with a thin hand on her glossy 
head. “ Your medicine makes me well 
“ Are you lonely ? Would you like ‘Twinklk 
| twinkle’ ?” 
| “Oh! no, no; quite unnecessary ”—with a ner 
vous plugging of his ear with one finger, till he 
was sure she understood. 

“ Are you poor now 
| “No, child !’—with a shudder at her childlike 
unintentional bluntness ; 
Uncle Tom and other folks. When one 


body, one is poor indeed.” She was lookir gg up at 


‘1 am getting rich, like 


him, puzzled. “I am rich, little star; ri 
stroking back the glossy locks, that fell forward 


again from under the tender touch of his h 
* x x " * 

It takes more than a day to dispel dark views of 
life, formed under the cloudy, accumulated thoughts 
of many years. But before another winter light 
was shining steadily on old John Parchworth’s 

}way. He was the friend of the Westerings, and 
no longer isolated from the healthy ith of 
friendship and home. Ie had given up planning 
the treatise that was to bring in with due order the 
Four Curses of Mankind, and a Fifth if possible 


He had discovered that the manifold sorrows 
j}this world are the strong foundation which 
|everywhere and forever tapestried over, as with 


gold and gems and many colors, by sympathy and 
charity and mitual help—by all that good which 
God has put somewhere, however hidden, in ever 


human heart. 


MAKE up your mind to work early and late, if 
necessary, that you may thoroughly master the de 
tails of the business upon which you propose to 
enter, The habit of persistent rapid work once 
formed, you have gained a momentum that will 
|earry you satisfactorily through many a pinch in 
| business where a less persistent worker would find 
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THREE WISE WOMEN OF GOTHAM. 


By Emity Reap anp Marian C. L. REEVEs. 


CHAPTER VIIl—Continued. 
OW Lee might have developed, in the squalid 
life where Annis had found her; or in the 
narrow work-room corner of busy Gotham, 


where Isa might have led her: here, in the great 


city, and yet itside of the current of its rush- 
ing stream with the world of books open- 
around 1 Annis to go with her there, 


had 


self, with 


ing 


she Just Lee, Annis said to her- 


half proud, half loving, as she 


is 


watched bright face, at this moment 
glooming ove sunflowers. 
“Do not k so scornful of my poor panels, 


rward, and sweeping them away 
half a 
will keep the pot boiling for a 


Lee—” le 1 
from before 
dozen in a i 


“One, two, three,— ves, 
time. Ar ve another order, on which I can 
expend n vn taste: which is a pleasure. Some 
say work is work: but there is a deal of difference 
whether o loes it in a tread-mill fashion, or as 
an inspirat 

“Some | A certain amount 


said Lee thought- 


tread-mill. 
a day, an even measure filled—” 
fully. 

The sunflowers having been removed beyond 
her reach, she had fallen to rearranging the books 
on the table 
a circulating library. Her hand was upon Trol- 
lope’s aut phy, as she spoke. 

“Oh, that I never could understand. | 
try to make whatever I do, the best of its kind. 
That is why I dislike these orders that 
copies.” 

“T think Isa 
heartily and ent 
to put on herg 
and sell, and 
finely dressed 
though som: 


must 
are mere 
saw, who 


She likes 


iy dress, that fits her to perfection, 


the only person I ever 
rely enjoys her work. 


vaffer, and try on, and look at the 
people, and gossip with the ‘girls,’ 

ld women. I think, surrounded 
as she is with luxury and pretty things, Isa really 
feels as if they 

“ And you, Le 


into such pleasant fictions.” 


mnged to her.” 
You have nothing to cheat you 
“ T—oh, I can look out for the comfort of you 


both, and take care of the children. As a bread 


winner, I am a failure.” She laughed cheerfully, 


as she spoke: but a quick ear might have de- 
tected som: 
constitutionally merry ; and such people never get 
half the sympat 

“You 


kissed light 


tterness. Only, Lee’s laugh was 


v that is their natural right. 
a fa Annis drew her down, and 
soft, round cheek. “ How could 
ut our housekeeper and coun- 
I would have no home at all, 


] 
get on witl 
Isa and 


without our Lee.” 


we 


selor ? 


“You would get on well enough” said Lee, with 
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head. “ However, if | 


am next to nothing in worth, I can like a good 
dog fetch and carry ; so will take your package of 
sunflower panels home.” 

There was another package, flat and unobtru- 
sive, under the sunflowers. So unobtrusive, that 
even curious little sharp eve d Nell did not see it, 


as she sat on the doorst hing for Dolly’s 


Pp, walk 
return from school. 

But even doorsteps may grow wt arisome. “ Lee, 
child 
springing up, and clapping her hands: 
hands which once had reached out uncertainly, 


cried 


' 


Lee, let me go with you!” the out, 


those baby 
catching at Annis over the old Barron tombstone, 
Barron, and into the 


and drawing her out of th 
Barnes life. 
Baby Nell was now a great girl of four years 


so old, she could be trusted for an hour on the 

doorstep, to watch for Dolly—Dolly, who was big 

enough to go to school round the corner, 
But better than with 


though that was not without its 


Lee: 


trials, when in the 


that, was walk 


busy part of the city. Crossing a street was always 
an adventure: and one might be run over even on 
a pavement, Nell thought with a little horror, 
when she saw a carriage suddenly pulled up close 
to the curb. 

A doctor’s carriage : quite genteel, with a black 


boy to hold the reins at : s door. “ Lee—” 


1 patient 
cried a familiar voice. 


Lee smiled and nodded. Dr. Gray was by no 


means a stranger, since he too had come to seek 
his fortune in Gotham. 

“ Are you going far ?” 

“Not very. An errand for Annis.” 


She’ll 


her home safe.” 


have your 
} 


Oring 


“Well, let 
like to drive; and I will 

So Nell, nothing loth, w 
riage: with Lee’s warning not to be troublesome, 
to An injunction 
strictly obeyed as long as they jolted over the 
but wisely forgotten when 


me companion. 


is bundled into the car- 


and not chatter too much. 


rough, crowded streets: 


they turned into smoother ways: where, as Dr. 


Gray told her, k without 


“ biting a 


an talk 


you 
piece out of your tongue—a great misfortune to 
one of your sex,” 

disembar- 
rassed herself of and thus 
brought to light what was under them. “Seeds— 
to feed the chickens—” she said to herself with a 


smile, tightening her hold on the long, flat 


Meantime, Lee went upon her way: 


Annis’s sunflowers; 


mocking 


package, and passing in through a door she had 


just reached. 


round on the book- 
lined walls, Whom did she wish 
to see?—the head of the firm? “Like Cerberus, 
he was found in a little 


She cast a wistful glance 


as she went by 


three gentlemen at once,” 
walnut-screened office in the rear of the store: 
where Lee sat down by his table, and unfolded her 


package and her purpose. 
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A manuscript ?—a novel ?—But they are a drug 


in the market, she is told before she has it half 


untied. And with her worn little gray kid tinger- 
tips, she hurries to knot the string about it, tighter 
than before. 

Perhaps the fingers are a trifle unsteady ; per- 
haps there is a drawn line about the mouth. For 
as she glances up, she sees the arbiter of fate look- 
ing at her not unkindly. 

‘You see—” he says in a friendly way— “there 
are so many cheap reprints, to contest the market 
with us. And we have not gone much into novels 
as yet. We are rather a new firm, you know. It 
is the hearing, that is hard to get. Now, of course, 
if it were possible that you should present your 
own book to the public—” 

“With your imprint ?” 

“Oh, of course!’ he said ironically, with 
another glance: could the child be taking it as a 
serious proposition 4 

“I have peddled mushrooms before now,” said 
Lee quietly : “1 could again: only I would rather 
not—as yet.” 

Her new acquaintance laughed good-naturedly. 

“T suppose I brought that on myself,” he said. 
“ I see you have one element of SUCCESS : courage.” 


“ That is rather too fine a name for it. A writer 


is like a wasp, | fancy: crush it as one may, so | 


long as it keeps its head, it will keep turning and 
turning about—” 

There was a glint in her dark eyes, a flicker 
about the mobile mouth: but “ It’s nae laughing, 
to girn in a widdie,” she said to herself, hurrying 
on, along the crowded street, to which she had 
passed out, 

Perhaps her courage was less than she was 

credited with. Or she may have recalled another 
proverb, that Hope is a good breakfast, but a poor 
dinner: and the sisters would be needing more 
substantial fare at home, which it is her part to 
furnish. For whichsoever reason, she sought no 
farther to-day for a publisher for her novel. She 
only stopped by the way, at the office of a maga- 
ine where she had left a manuscript short story 
some two months before, in the airy hands of the 
sub-editress, who assured her that it should receive 
due attention, and its fate be decided by “ the sur- 
vival of the fittest.” 

Lee had her philosophic doubts of that Darwin- 
ian doctrine now, when the manuscript was handed 
to her: but she became a convert to it a few 
months later, when magazine and sub-editress—as 
sub-editress—died a natural death. 


Just now, she had no such savage consolation. | 


With the roll of waste paper in her hand, she 
walked somewhat dizzily over the velvet carpét of 
the editorial sanctum, as if it were one of tlre slip- 


pery, bare roomlets at home; and passed down | 


the long outer apartment, where several people 


were awaiting audience. She had been inclined, 


' 

| as she went in, to laugh a little at the pretty girl 
by the door: who was cheating the time of waiting, 
by reading over to herself, with a most beaming, 
satisfied face, sundry slips of her own verses, cut 
evidently from the poet’s-corner of some local 
paper. Now, Lee did not feel in the least like 
laughing: but like going up to the little goose— 
was she any more of a goose than herself, Lee 
wondered ?—and putting her arms round her, 
and telling her not to mind, but there was no good 
in it all—no, never since Job had wished thet 
his enemy would write a book. 

Of course she did nothing of the sort: but 
walked very sedately out, and all the way home, 
instead of taking a stage. 

“Novels a drug? Love is out of fashion, I sup- 
pose,” she said, with a little color in her face, ove r 
the gas-stove in her tiny kitchen, where she was 
improvising a dinner: the chief feature of which 
seemed to be a pudding. “I'll go write a book of 

travels in my closet. I might make out as well as 
Hans Andersen’s traveler, who crosses the frontier 
| into Italy, looks at his first landlady, and reports 
that all Italian women are red-haired: or quaint 
old Sir Philip Skippon, who at Zurich jots down 
that ‘all of the unmarried women, and most of 
the men, wear ruffs, and long brushy beards.’ 

Lee’s search after success, she thought, was 
much like the famous Hunting of the Snark, 
which Dolly was so fond of quoting. As she put 

her pudding into the oven, and took up her work- 
basket to mend little Nell’s.pinafore, she hummed 
it to herself: 
“They sought it with thimbles, they sought it with 
| care ; 

They pursued it with forks and hope— 
brandishing her pronged weapon, and starting up 
for a thrust into the tiny oven, to test the progress 
of the baking. Now, if it were not a gas-stove, 

ot 


she could kindle it a wee bit with that pil 
manuscript lying hidden under the hat and wrap 
she had thrown off on the table near the door. 
She has half a will to try, at any rate: but just as 
she is moving towards it, Dr. Gray’s broad shoul- 
ders fill the narrow doorway. 

} So the manuscript has gotten a reprieve. And 


who knows if another trial may not be in order ? 


| Having paid his visits, Dr. Gray stopped to 
deposit Nelly on his way home. He conveyed 
her safely into the parlor; which being empty, 
Lee’s droning monotone anent the Hunting of the 
Snark guided him into the small apartment 
| called a kitchen. 
| Lee’s quiet welcome was as a glass of pure water 
| to the thirsty. Even the homely action of putting 
|the dainty pudding into the oven, was pleasant to 
| the busy, homeless man. 
“You have been too busy to call,” Lee said. 
“Tt is not like the old life: then, even if you did 
|not come in, I saw you drive past the cottage a 
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and I knew who was ill, and|of great moment to him, putting him often in 
f humor with himself 


dozen times aay, 


she added, simply. | heart, when he was out « 


whom to pray 


“Did you pray for my patients?” asked the doc-| and the world. He could just then have taken 
tor eagerly. “No wonder I had such good luck! her into his arms, to thank her for those few 
with them: and I thought it was my own skill words of hers. 
that helped them. If you would only continue to But people do not give way to every burst of 
pray, I might do better here.” feeling: and so the doctor only asked for Annis. 

“ How « |, when I know nothing of them?’| He had always felt an interest in her, since the 
asked Lee, wit her merry, infectious laugh. | night she came to see her mother die. He had it 


» knows who are sick, and some- | somewhat on his conscience, that he was the cause 


“Tn a villa 
thing of t 
And here there is no one to know—” comes | advice Lee went for her 

“She is well: she is always well and cheerful,” 


of her leaving Barron Hope: since it was by his 





shortly 
“No cast }said Lee gravely. Annis’s surroundings always 
“T did 1 iy that. I have what I most] oppressed her with a guilty sense of having be- 
wanted, and what will be the making of me. I|trayed her into them. “Oh Dr. Gray—” with 
mean a place in Bellevue Hospital. I am in luck ja sudden outburst—“it is all harder on Annis, than 
thers Perhaps you prayed for me.” | we can understand. Those were the people she 
Lee laughed, and shook her head. “I did not | had grown up to care for. And I fancy our Bo- 
know it would be the making of you.” hemian ways must always jar a little on her. She 
“T have plenty of cases, too,’ he went on, still | can’t help dating everything back to her life at 
eager] ‘People get ill wherever you go. I| Barron Hope. I am amazed to find what a won- 
have heard of regions so healthy, that a doctor | derfully hedged-in life it was she went on, more 


had no work to do, but to set broken bones for | lightly. “So many things that come to me as 

careless people But to tell the truth, I do not| naturally as the air or the sunshine, are not 

climates. People must die; and | proper—” and Lee laughed gleefully, as if at a 

does the work by inches.” | hidden joke. 
| 


“They are very real to your sister,” said Dr 


in do nothing—” 
what do you mean? I would like | Gray, quite gravely. 





to tell you what a beauty the last surgical oper-| “Of course: there is the pity. It is not exactly 


ation was, only you would faint if I went into the | the question that you are hungry and must eat 
beautiful particulars. If doctors had no fees to| but you must not eat such things at breakfast, 
think of! But it is such a tumble from a high | though you may at dinner. It puzzled me at first; 


nee,—after, for instance, an oper-| but I have learned surprisingly.” 





and 
ation or a cure that has baffled nature’s wise self,— “Pshaw, Lee, you are unjust to yourself. It all 


when you are walking on air, to be asked your | came to you by intuition 

charge, or to have to find your note-book and dot “No, it did not.” 

down the figures for a future bill, which those “You have just bloomed out naturally, as you 
who are so grateful at the time, will grudge you in | say, by the air and sunshine. You were all there, 
a month. The English fashion of fees has the} shut up in the hard little bud that used to puzzle 
one gvod side, that they must be paid at the} me as to what manner of unfolding it might have. 
moment the patient is feeling the most gratitude. | The city life has done the work a little more rap 
There are so many things people naturally forget, | idly, that is all—” 


in, say six months. He stopped, for the smile lurking about the cor- 
“But what does it all matter, since you have | ners of Lee’s mouth. 


done good in your generation? So few of us can “Dear me, did I say all that ?’ she asked de- 


feel that,” said Lee, with a glow of enthusiasm. | murely, stooping to look into the oven. “We 
} 


It was all like a burst of sunshine to Dr. Gray,— | won’t be; floral—” she added, closing the small 
Lee at her homely work, suspending the spoon | oven door carefully—* for to me it has never been 
in the pudding-sauce, to look up with bright |a question of taking root here. It seems to me 


eves full of sympathy for her old friend; of} that we three wise women of Gotham have put to 
) 


enthusiasm for what she thought noble and fine. |sea in a bowl. The wonder is that it has floated 
Dr. Gray’s grave eyes had a dazzled look in them | so long. I feel each day that it must collapse, and 
for a moment: then he turned them suddenly | the story end. Yet there has really nothing hap- 


aside. True enough, one cannot buy the sun-| pened, of consequence, as yet. We live; the chil- 


4 


shine: it gives itself freely, if it comes at all. But| dren grow; and—there is nothing more.” 
if a man cannot pay for a bit of a home of hisown,| How often it is that what we remark on as our 


for it to shine in- |} strong point, fails us at the very moment, as it 
He broke off that thought, under the girl’s shin- | were, when we mention it. Nothing happens, Lee 


ing glance. Lee's little bursts of enthusiasm were | said—Events hang on such slight pivots, that we 
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never know what the impulse is, that sets them 
quivering. 

When Isa came home that evening, she com- 
plained of taking cold. She was “ put out,” and a 
trifle cross: which, to do her full justice, was not 
common with her. Next day, she decided that 
she was ill, and a perfect fright, her eyes and nose 
red: she could not think of showing herself in 
such a plight. Yet Madame expected her ; indeed 
counted on her: for the first winter costumes had 
arrived from Worth’s, and no one could show them 
as could Isa. 

She could not keep off the subject during their 
ly breakfast. A hint to Annis upon the like- 
ness between their figures, showed how her thoughts 


ear 


were driving, as plainly as straws indicate the di- 
rection of the wind. 

‘T am sure I shall be ill for days. Colds always 
run their course with me. And I shall lose a 
whole week’s wa—salary, |] mean. And Madame 
is horrid when she is not pleased: you feel her 
temper for weeks after what she calls an insult. 
It is not that the work is hard: only I’m such a 
sight. There is nothing at all difficult to do, 
you have only to put on the loveliest things, and 
Actually 


it is fun: and the remarks made are diverting. It 


turn round and round like a tee-totum. 
is as good as the theatre,” Isa went on volubly, in 
her wish to interest Annis: who sat listening with 
pale face, putting down her coffee-cup out of a 
hand that trembled. Poor Annis, she felt as if 
she saw the fetters which must bind her always. 
To tell the honest truth—” added Isa—(as if 
truth were ever dishonest—) “I am dreadfully 
afraid that Ida Short will edge me off as show-girl. 
She hasn’t my figure, but she’s a pet with Madame 
Now you have as good a figure as mine—nearly—” 
“ How can you ask such a thing, Isa?” cried out 
Lee hotly. “I would rather starve for a week, 
than see Annis go.” 
“Oh of course you would,” said Isa, icily. “ That 


; you'd eat ashes. I hope 





Annis should fare daint 





you'll find them digestible. For myself I can’t. 
I wasn’t pampered at Barron Hope, I know—” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, stop !” cried out Lee, at 
white heat. 

“Who are you, to stop me?” 
offended. “I don’t know what comes over you, 
Lee. You don’t dé 
yet you try to rule as a queen—” 

“Oh Isa, do not quarrel—” broke in Annis, in 
And as to doing 


said Isa, deeply 


a thing to make a cent; and 


distress. “ Lee meant nothing. 
nothing, Lee does everything that is disagreeable 
and menial, to help us. Hush, Lee, I will speak. 
You shall not be overlooked. Of course I will 
take your place at Madame Larue’s. Why should 
I not? If you can go there, of course your own 
sister should. 
to be said.” 


I will go: so there is nothing more 


Which was intended for Lee, who 


looked a furious disapproval. 


| 
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I was sure you would 
And I'll not be idle, 
because I can’t be in my place at Madame’s. | 


‘Tam so glad, Annis. 
see it all in the right way. 


will remake both our dresses, so that I will lay a 
bet no one will have a suspicion that they were 
our last winter ones. I only wish you had yours 
done, ready for to-morrow. You can’t wear the 
one you have on; there is a great splotch of yel- 
low paint on it. And I must have your other 


dress to remodel. It’s lucky we are the same size 





for my gray dress will fit you perfectly. Cant 


you come and try it on?” 


But Annis begged off; though she gratefully ac- 
ce} ted the otter, her own dress being disfigure d as 
Isa’s qui k eves had detected. 

“Oh why did you offer to go?” Lee said after- 
wards, in deep disgust. 

“Hush, Lee. Why should not I, as well as 
Isa ?” 

“Oh, but Isa likes it: but you can’t.” 

“But I must try. It is easy enough for me to 
sit in perfect quiet, and paint even ugly sunflow- 
ers, When vou keep the room quiet and comfort- 


able, never letting me be disturbed, but when you 


1 
‘ 


call me to some dainty dish to set before a king. 
Isa has a much harder time, trying to please peo- 
ple who are difficult; going out in all sorts of 
weather; keeping her temper when others are 
And, Lee, I hate to tell you: 
but my last order—the one I counted so much on 


cross and captious 
—has been countermanded. Either people are 
growing weary of panels and plaques, or they have 
learned to paint them, themselves.” 

“Something else, no doubt, has come into fash- 
ion,” said Lee, coolly. “Tt seems to be a gad-fly’s 
term of life with them. A mere day of brightness: 
and then it dies out for something else as ephem- 
eral.” 

“Which seems hard, as one’s daily bread de- 
pends upon it.” 


Lee, who had the buving of the d 


laily bread, 
knew more than Annis, of the horror of having 
any part of the supply cut off. Poor Lee, who 
disliked arithmetic as do most women,—subtrac- 


tion and division being always more in use than 
, 


addition or multiplication,—had a long sum to do 


before she could discover if Isa’s wages—or salary, 
as Isa preferred to call it—were stopped for a 
whole week, and Annis had no orders for an in- 
definite time, what the product would be. Of 
course the figures frightened her, as they always 
did when she had the temerity to set them down 
in a long line. So, after a half-hour of very de- 
pressing work, she was in a state when she could 
no longer resist Annis. Indeed, she helped her 
to put on the gray dress—(in which Isa had ar- 
rayed her as carefully as a mother would a daugh- 
ter for her first ball)—and walked to madame’s 
door with her. 

“ Don’t look so dismal,” said Annis, with a little 
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laugh. “T lea ou at home to cook and do 
what I cannot for the life of me. I might learn, 
perhaps: but it would be at the sacrifice of much 


money Please look brighter, my 


time and more 


poor Lee. It i only a week; Isa will be more 


than willing a red-tipped nose by that 
time. And elf, 1 am by no means at the 
end of my expedis There was in this morn 


ing’s paper an advertisement for house-<lecorators 


and I have the nam« 


Women art netimes; 
of at least th: 


work, and I ki: 


gents. I am sure to like the 


something of it 1 decorated 


more than on at Barron Hope: and they 
were greatly ad ed. Both the library and Aunt 
Barron’s mort m are my work, Oh, I know 
very well wh n do, if I can only get an order 
Madame w k to see the advantage of An 


nis to give er wraps; and so kept her busy 


as lay-figure | he, madame, condescended to 
wait on a favored customer. The gray dress was 
as perfect a fit Isa had predicted and there was 
likeness eno h between the sisters, to prevent a 
careless gla from detecting a “new girl” in 
madame’s sh 

At first Ar pite a certain shrinking, was 
amused, It study of life under new as 
pect. Shi playing at masquerade: only 
in regard to the articles draped on her, Annis had 
hardly bee: 0 young as she was during the 
Zarron Hope days: so she knew no one of the 
many peopie Who flocked to Madame Larue’s 
rooms, to lo und chatter and gossip: as well 


as secretly to take patterns, madame complained 


—“ They hour, and look and look, 
until the | é on their memory, just as 
the photo taken. Then they go home 
and copy, with contempt—“and think 
they have a tylish as Madame Larue’s! 
tah! the 1 never do succeed: and for all 
their pain hey have only a beast of a hat!” 


cried out madame, dropping into coarseness in 
her wrath 
But Anni 
larceny ; and 
of chatterir 


Occasionally 


nothing of these acts of petit 
mused by the remarks and bits 
drop by the numerous visitors 

yphisticated girl in search of a 
wedding-hat her appearance, attended by 
side remarks, and the young 


of 
much as the would-be fine airs 


her swaln Lhe 


horror t the cost so small an article, 


Ant 


man’s 
diverted 
to whom madame 


of madame customers : 


was always ¢ they were excellent pay, she 
told Annis i 


Annis stor« 


i} ev. 
Vay choice bits of expression or 
delectation. Isa, she knew, 
would see nm But 


spent in this small Babel, poor Annis grew weary 


manner, for 


them. after a few days 


fun in 


and tl 


enough ; ht the shabby parlor where she 


sat all day | ¢ unnatural flowers, far prefer- 


able to madar 


fine rooms in which Isa gloried. 
‘ 
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Does a week ever pass over our heads, without 
giving us a sharp reminder of how very small is 


versist in calling 


this world of ours, which we will | 
large ? Hlow we rub up against the same people 
constantly: and when we part—never, we say, te 
meet again—before the breath we speak with, is 
fairly blown away, we stand face to fac 

Beginning to feel decidedly weary. and dread 


fully bored, on this last day Isa would be in her 
own place to-morrow, happily Annis was 
pulled quickly up, by the und of a voice 
just behind her 


It was only a very calm, moderate request for a 


wrap something suitable \ an emphasis 


which proclaimed that the speaker knew what she 


wanted. 

“Where could you find anythir handsomer 
than this?’ cried madam laving seem 
ingly violent hands on poor A ind turning 
her with her back to the customer ‘It is truly 
perfect; rich but not ela ite, warm but not 
he ivy. Just one of Wort! eams And let me 


tell madame—” sinking her vy to a whisper 


“1 do not show such a love to every one 
“Only to Mrs. Brown, before n 


know she bought from yor 


The whole expression of e€ was so natural 
that Annis found herself smil when she really 
felt more like erying 

For here, just behind her, was Mrs. Barror 

When Annis turned, he must, for there 
was a front to the cloak, as well as a back.—how 
would she face her ? 

“Yes, madame, the cloak is perfect But vor 
should have old bac ks, as well a ing ones, t 
show them. Do you think I d know mine is 
a bow, whilst this girl’s is px When I get 
my wrap home, and try it o1 mv own glass, 
shall I blame the cut, or my own figure ? 

“ Madame Barron is wondert raight, every 
one says 80 said madame « erly A bow 
indeed ! that is in Madame Bar lively imagi- 
nation. The cloak will charm quite as much in 
the privacy of madame’s dr room. But it is 
not only the back : that i half the beauty 
of it. If madame will « ndescend to look 
further 


“Looking further,’ meant gently 


to 


thus revealing a face as 


and dexter- 


Annis round, as if 


turn on a pivot 


s death itself: 


Somme thing on the 


ously poor 
eves 
cast down as if seekin i 
floor ; and for the rest, an 


Annis did 


revelation of her face w 


n or lay-figure. 


not glance up to see what effect the 


upon her aunt. 


She was too generous to take such an advantage : 
for she herself had had, as it were, a preparation, 
a more than hint, of whom she was the next 


moment to confront: while her aunt could know 


nothing, even the familiar figure being draped in 


an unfamiliar wrapping. 
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As Annis turned her gaze aside, not to take in 
the two women before her, she saw Harry Morley, 


standing and Jooking bored: at nothing but the 


show-case, W hen would Mrs. Barron finish her 
purchase, and be ready to drive home? And how 
could any sane person have bought that lot of 


sunflower panels, at which he was idly staring, in 
the show-case ? 

all ‘sold 
they deserved, Yet 


it they could have disclosed the 


Luckily for the artist, they were 
a luck Morley did not think 


if those panels had been abl 


mia ked 


to tell their tale, 


face bent over them, as they were patiently 


copied, Morley would have considered them per 


fect works ot art, 

But alas, work never gives a hint of the worker, 
nor of the stress of pain or weariness of spirit in 
which it may have been wrought out. Annis’s 
poor sunflowers betrayed no more than her own 
fast-beating heart, as she stood there, trembling for 
the detection she vet longed for 


How could her aunt, thus taken unawares, keep 
back all sign of recognition Was it her horror 
of a scene ?—a horror that will make delicate ma 
trons and fastidious maidens walk smilingly over 
hot plough share 

Annis never su prec ted that asudden glance into 
the Psyche-glass before her,—a something in the 
carriage of the head, a mere nothing to other 
eyes, —might have broken the fact to the old 
woman, before Madame Larue turned the girl's 
face slowly to her 

To what adepth had the girl fallen!—for to 


Mrs 


honest, than Annis’s making a spectacle of her 


Barron’s ideas, no fall could be deeper, if 


figure: nothing deeper, unless she became a ballet 
dancer. A less shock might not have nerved Mrs 
Barron as this did; nerved her into saying very 
quietly 

‘I will take the wrap. I do not think I will 
find another to please me better. No, I will not 
look farther—” for madame was anxious to show 
her stock. Though she could sell no more, still, 


ladies are apt to 
Annis felt she 
length of time, the tov of the 


peak of what they have seen 
herself to stand, any 
If 


had doomed her to this, could 


could brace 


latest fashion 
Aunt Barron, who 
bear it, why not she 

As Morley turned 
“Come, Harry he 


So close, that 


at Mrs. Barron’s impatient 
the 
had to make an 


brushed close against 


he 


‘Beg pardon.” 


show-woman 
apology, or at least to say 
She did 


which struck Morley as peculiar, and made him 


not answer, did not raise her eyes 
glance more attentively at her, marking the per 
fect figure as she stood with her back to him; the 


small. shell-like ear; 


doorway when he turned. 


the protile seen from the 


He ended with a mental “ By Jove!” at his own 


WOMEN 


meant s« 
to solve itis 


answer, or going back to 
key 
gossiping women on the scent of 


no one would have a doubt as to 


what 


for that, she could 
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he had 


ionable 


Annis, 


een and as a lay figure in a fash- 
No wonder he felt 


if some one had suddenly taken away his breath. 


milliner’s bazaar! as 


If he had doubted, Mrs. Barron’s face would 
have made him sure. 


And now, when the two were alone together. 
utterly cut off, by the closing of the c upé-door 
the of Mrs. Ba 
cry out her surprise, and make confession of 


Sine 


from rest the world,—-would rre 


the 
SINC 
had 


indeed ! 


n 


mystery herself had wrapped Anni 


fulse 


in 


she it 


that 


Relation 


pave out the 
to 
there 


report the 


girl 


gone her relations ? 


Could be 


more wicked, than to bring up a girl like 


Visil 
anything more utterly heartless, 
Annis 
and then permit her to 


as 
heiress to Barron Hope 


be show t bazaar 


woman at a Morley shuddered 

at the thought of it 
But for all his surprise, he was as wary as his 
kinswoman. If she made a mystery about Annis, 
she had a reason for doing so. If she put her 
miles away, it was with an intention. Harry Mor 
ley had not ventured to dispute her will in the 
matter, during these four years when she put off 
all inquiries with this vague account As for Mr 
Barron, it seemed that no one ventured to name 
Annis’s name to him. Morley, who for all his 
admiration of Annis as the heiress of Barron 
Hope, was not mad enough to risk his own pros 
pects by any interference, which must be vain, in 
her behoof, never dreamed that Dallas Armstrong 
had demanded and obtained the simple truth 
about her leaving Barron Hope; and that, vear 


alter 
the 


year, Dallas had 
to find 


Liz Barnes, 


been sifting the streets of 


great city her, because th 


who had lear 


- 


neighbors said 


trade as dress-maker in New York, had taken Lee 
and the children away with her, after the mother’s 
death. There was no mention of Annis: but Dal 
las felt sure of finding them together 

Morley had known nothing of all this. He had 
no clue to Mrs. Barron’s meaning. Only, if, when 
face to face with her ade ] ted danghter, she ignored 


her, it was not without a motive 
a riddle which Morley 
tead of pressing Mrs. Barron for the 


Of cour 


mething 


tended 


make a mighty candal in 


the 


Barron’s silence. 


Madame Larue’s rooms 
to Mrs 


fear of which wasthe 


What, set al 


| those 





an 


the 


adventure 


ind read in the morning papers, of drama in 


high-life, with the names so pointedly hinted, that 


the actors Mrs 


Barron was thankful her presence of mind had 
prevented that. 


Shocked 


Annis had fallen, she 


she was to find to 


had 


be too t 


ais 
not be trayed her 


hankful. Harry 


not 


had not noticed anything; and she was glad of it. 


Of course if he had, he would have questioned 


obtuseness, when, as he seated himself in the car-_ her. 
riage beside Mrs, Barron, it flashed upon him that! Mrs. Barron took cold on the very day she 
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30 


her | y sealskin dolman at Madame 


the wrap fixing the date of the cold in 


bought vel 


Larue’s : 


Pauline’s memory. Poor madame was unwell— 





to the ground—and needed cos- 


cast down, down 


seting: which Pauline tried to the utmost of* her 


ability; not without a secret sigh for Annis, who 
i As for 


did not observe them: he had his 


stood her aunt’s whims, 


once best und 
Mr. Barron, lh 
own interests, 

i—or if she did, was not jeal- 
visits were to Wall Street, and 


wife never dr 
ous, since all hi 
his talk of 
Annis went 
Morley had s! 
than he could find at home. Harry, who had put 
the stock-broker, and was fond 


und bears. The fact was, since 


wway, the country was dull; and Harry 


wi 


t 
I 


by the engineer 
in such things. 


of gambling 


But, for all Mrs. Barron’s cold, the next morn- 
ing, much to Pauline’s horror, she ordered the 
carriage. The very way of all others to take cold! 
And to shop! Pauline thought it a frightful risk. 
All the more, since the carriage was ordered to 
stop at Madar Larue’s: the hottest, most stuffy | 
place in town, Pauline declared. 

But Mrs. Barron would listen to no remon- 
strances. She had in the long night-watches slowly 
made up her mind to a certain course of action 
towards Anni t was not a generous one, in one 
sense. Indeed thing but a full forgiveness,— 
(if there wer¢ y ing to forgive —) and a rein- 
statement in ld love and position, could be 
either just generous. But then, unluckily 
there are always two sides from which to look at | 
everything. Mrs. Barron, not willing to forgive 
as she would be given, was very willing,—nay 
more, anxious her own account as well as 
Annis’s,—to 1 some pecuniary provision to lift 
the girl out of Madame Larue’s show-room, where | 
she might be re nized by a chance acquaintance 
at any time. Nevertheless, to do full justice to | 
Mrs. Barron, this fear was not confessed to herself, 
if even realized nd the shock of her niece’s 





ie 


Mrs. Barron anxious to rid 





position reall 
her of it, by 

Mrs. Bart 
disarm 
rehearsed, wh 


income, 


ud her little speeches prepared, to 


madame by-play with poor Annis 


morning, by t Pauline. Driving through 


the crowded 


| 

ifternoon streets, she had only to 
react her scenes 
But the tas} 


footman rema 


ist have wearied her : even her 
the coachman. as Mrs. Bar- 


li I 


ron feebly a d, and called for his assistance 
up the flight 


Missus had br 


I 


madame’s hall stairs, “that the 
| he wondered if Miss Annis 


KE 


was ever coming ; 

Old Silas shook his head; he only had the | 
secret of Annis’s departure by heart, and he felt no 
sympathy with his old mistress, having loved the 


younger one from her babyhood. 


nom 
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ures, and excitements, of which his | 


him better sport in New York, | 


lay cosseted for fever all the 








Madame gave a start and a stagy scream, when 


Mrs. Barron came into her rooms. 
“Eh, Madame Barron had been i!!, that was 


plainly to be seen!”’—Madame was too sympa- 


rT 


, even to the 


thetic to part with a good custome 
kingdom of heaven—“ and what could she show 


Would she look at the 
last confections from Worth's : 


madame, how amuse her ? 
or 
But Mrs. Barron was feverish and impatient. 


f 
l 


She quite forgot her little rdéle of pleasantness 


towards madame. She forgot everything—[ which 
| she afterwards declared, if she had been perfectly 
| well, would not have happened—}, but the figure 
\ girl ina 


of a girl whose back was towards her 


pretty gray dress: who with the most coquettish 
grace was showing off a new style of hat. 
he 


l 


—* Could 


” 
, 


The figure was familiar ; but style 
a girl deteriorate so much in short a time ? 


Mrs. Barron asked herself; glad to think she could 
life 


free Annis from so demoralizing : 


Madame Larue stared, when Mrs. Barron passed 
ld 


ul 


by all the pretty nothings she w fain have 
1] 


7 





; 


» join in the 
off the hats. 


shown her,—passed by them 


ismall crowd around the girl showing 
shoulders 
she saw Mrs, 


out her hand, 


Ct her 


She not only stared, but shrug 


as only a Frenchwoman can, when 


Barron, eagerly, even excitedly, put 
and touch the girl on the shoulder 


Certainly Mrs. Barron, quit 


noted for her taste, 


}was not thinking of securing for her own gray 
locks, the very fine and youthful head-gear that 
looked charmingly on the young girl ? But after all, 
if she was such a fool, why should one try to 


rescue her ?—especially as the h il was among the 
lame wisely looked 


madaal 
e eager hand 


9 


most expensive ones? 


and did not see more than th 
girl’s shoulder. 


away ; 
that Mrs. Barron laid on the 

Did not see the utterly blank expression on the 
j 


I 


to each othe 


two faces so quickly turne: r. 
In Isa’s face, it was only a look of surprise: for 
} 

there was something as of recognition in the touch 


}on her shoulder. In Mrs. Barron’s face, it was 
| more than surprise or astonishment—a balked, 
| almost an humbled look. 

“JT beg your pardon—” Mrs. Barron said, with 


!a tone of sullenness in her voice. She could not 


recover herself. She was overw helme d by finding 
the figure Annis, and the face another. 

It was a far less significant surprise than Isaac’s: 
but the same heart-call of disappointment, echoed 
down from year to year:—‘the voice is Jacob's, 


but the hands are Esau’s.” 

“No. of course the hat does not suit madame” 
—cried out Isa, who prided herself on her quick 
wit, and thought the stranger disappointed. “ But 
we have some lovely ones, if you will only wait 
until—” 

3ut the lady would not wait: not even when 
Madame Larue came forward. Would not Mad- 


ame Barron look at hats? Ah well, it was easily 
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to be seen, shopping was too much for an in- 
valid. 

Mrs. Barron did not listen. She hardly knew 
She felt 
wildered, in a way she had never felt in all her 


whether she spoke, or kept sil nce, be- 
life: and to add to the sensation, as she came out 
of madame’s door, and signed to Silas, she was 
sure she saw some one familiar to her, looking into 
the show-window 


of 


If it were Harry Morley, who caught sight 
Silas in the well-known livery, on his exalted 
if it 
were Harry Morley, he managed 80 instantly to 


Mrs. 


confused and shocked by the metamorphoses of 


seat, drawing up his horses with precision 


eflace himself in the crowd, that Barron, 
the day, could not have risked her veracity upon 
oath, if Harry had pleaded an alibi. 

Certainly, Morley was at the show-window half 
an hour later: making one of the group watching 
the gvrations of the great wax-figure that turned 
both face and back of the 
for dressing the hair. 


by machinery, showing 
head, with the last style 

The group seemed chiefly composed of tittering 
girlsand young street-Arabs : to whom after a time, 
I But 
he still kept his post, with a cheerfulness that de- 


Morley evidently became a part of the show. 
) ; ] 


served success: until presently the working-day 


was over, and a bevy of “girls,” 


appearance, came out in twos and threes. 


They made 


moment or two, before they divided into groups 


taking for certain distances certain ways. It was 


odd to see how many of all those petticoats dis- 


cerned a man,—surely a gentleman, decidedly a 
gentleman,—watching them. None were in the 
least frightened; not one who did not feel per- 


take of Yet 


they were all amused, and more or less excited; 


fectly competent to care herself. 
and it became quite a charming excitement, as one 
group after another broke off, and still the gentle- 
be 


‘ame 


in sight. There must 
though he 
near enough to recognize a face. 

At last Isa had te 


was not alarmed, though she saw she was followed; 


them 


something to guide 


man kept one of 
him never ¢ 


ro down the street alone. She 


but she was cur 
that it 
She did not hasten her steps, but moved on not 


ious, a little flattered, very hope ful 
would prove something quite romantic. 
without coquettishness 

Just 


something like a false step : 


as she reached her own door, she made 
but recovered herself 
is the handsome stranger came eagerly to her 
kelp. 

It was not till he was quite close to her, that he 
detected her foolish ruse. But he scarcely noticed 
it, in the look he gave her. r 

Such an odd look, half baffled, half surprised. | 
Isa had never seen anything like it,—and she had 
expected a little admiration, and an offer to give | 


Instead, the handsome stranger only 


some help. 
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uite a crowd, as they lingered a 
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OF 
gravely lifted his hat, and made a stiff apology,— 
for what, Isa did not know. 

The 


not 


Certainly Morley was surprised, baffled. 
he had Where, he 
tell; until, just as he put his night-key intot 
latch, the 
memory. 

“By Jove! I it was on the 
train out of town, one evening—at least four years 


ago ! 


face seen before. could 
he 
riddle was read by a quick flash of 


remember 


now : 


It is the second time she has deceived m« 


for I took her then for Annis — But she'll play no 
more tricks on me. I will find out all about 
her.” 


he 


opened to the 


And he marked in his memory, out of t 


, the one door that had 


long 
line of doors 


ring of the girl in gray. 


Marked it fl l] 


as enectually 
in the famous history of 


as did Ali Baba’s wife, 
the Forty Thi : 
though he had no convenient bit of red chal 


make the plot more intricate, and increase Isa’s 
curiosity, now almost at fever-heat Imagine 


waking up next morning, to find a red X on one’s 
door! 
CHAPTER VIII. 
“ Somewhere or other, maybe far or near, 
With just a wall, a hedge between.” 


AMBLING, dear, is good to 


come, but not as an income itself 


in- 


“G help y ur 
T ° 


comparable 


the in- 
Becky Sharp remarked to her hus- 
ade it 

j 


ies under 


band, whose only trick of the tr was. And 
I rather think bookmaking con the 
of gambling, for blind uncertainty.” 
It was Dr. Gray wl 


10 spoke 


very care lessly, 
though his eyes were quite fixed on Lee’s face. 
And for no earthly reason that any one knew, Lee 


blushed rosily. 


“T don’t see why you quote such things,” said 
Isa; a little severe, as she was inclined to be with 
the doctor: of whom, if the truth were told, Isa 
did not always approve. “I don’t see why you 
quote such things she said, putting her 
hand the next instant, with a pretty smile, for the 
skein of silk which sting 


Harry Morley was twi 


remorselessly. “ We are none of us gamblers nor 
writers,” she added, as she slowly threaded her 
needle. 

“T am glad to hear it—” the doctor said ma- 


liciously : no one but Lee observing that he held 


a magazine in his hand 





“Please don’t!” she whispered at a convenient 
moment. “No one knows it. How did you 
guess ?” 

“Asif one did not know one’s own home! I 

| recognized it all in a moment. I can’t say how 


pleased Iam. I intended to read it out, and force 


your blushes: but as you wish differently—” 
“Indeed I do, most fervently. 


you know—” 


One swallow— 
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aud 


“What 


am dread! 


are 


— 


ae As we all 
The doctor 
—“ Why not 


lowering her \ 


without m« 
stitute, a ler 
pudding agai 
me anothe 
Becky Shar 
She rose 
under th« 
eflort to get 
sons, 
“No, n 
lines 
“Tf Mr 
Zoo. He 
said Dolly 
Annis _ bre 


laughed, ai 


followed by 
It was o1 
ings in the 


an habituc 


Way was sh 
Isa, to find 
Annis cert 
had privat 
Hope. But | 
he told her 
hoped to 


a pleasure 
time see, s 
not bors 
hope Isa h 
Only one 
Ar 


the new w 


but to 


of a libra: 
since the 
somely, re 
HH 


now, as shu 


Barron 


merry cir 
table. Mor 
to ask Harry 
But that vy 
Easter, seal 
her? 
After all 
begun: th 


of 


be shut up a 
of furniture 


had most un 


M 


tion of the lib 


drawn down 
sickness, th 


One mort 


ul 


ARTHUR’S 
saying about swallowing, Lee? 
chimed in Morley, with Isa. 
but Lee said lightly 
And 


thken 


unmoved 
our only hospitality. 
‘ Fame’s unwholesome, 
know: only | hope, as a sub 
lding may do as well? ‘Solid 
pty praise’—if you will permit 


You 


overwhelmed by them.’ 


ron. deserve, for 


ik who sat 


, calling to Dolly 


drawn up like a bow in her 


ugh to study next day’s | 
her 


ist stop. I want to hear 


vants lions, he must ge 

bulls and bears there too 
1 an “oh Dolly !’—but 
ut of the small parlor, cl 
Imaid Dolly. 
f the cheerful Bohemian even 

f which Morley had become 
Of 


osely 


is Dr. Gray. the 


course 
making acquaintance with 
Annis. 


ul been glad to see him 


1 friend in 
and 
1 many questions about Barron 
ul opened an office in Gotham, 
went into the country. He 

r: but not before. It was such 


in old friend he could at any 
He only hoped he would 
which 


had 


to herself, and smiled at 


added, laughing 


score of just such evenings 


being the eve of 


he de 


“, she 


m irked 


is 
d undertaken—t orating 


me nouveau rich fancied, 


hand 
at 


that it should be done 
The 


york, was very present to her 


f expense. library 
vhat silent in the midst of the 
red 


nee, she had it in her thoughts 


about Lee’s impromptu 


ey’s advice; or at least opinion 


which he promised himself at 


lips: for what might he not tell 


rk went on speedily, when once 


was dreary enough to Annis t 

1 great, empty house, as bare 
people. Drearier, because she 
repeated much of her decora- 


at Barron Hope: and had thus 


herself great floods of home- | 


t overwhelming of all maladies 


ng to her day’s work, Annis 
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your 


Lee 
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met a boy with a wooden tray of small bunches of 
the trailing arbutus rhe faint pink blossoms 
caused her heart to beat s the sight of a lover 
might. 

She had never before seen the flowers in the 
middle of winter, and did not know they were 
really exotics, forced to g to pander to the 
then new fashion of wearing wild-tlowers. To An- 
nis, the frail darlings breathed of the earliest 


last time when 


of Barron Hoy f the 
Dallas had walked to on 


spring ; 


she and e far spot where 


they were certain to be found, and had discovered 
them under the snow, kept warm by a bed of 
leaves Annis recalled how Dallas had gathered 
the flowers; and the little foolish banter, and 


had 


Indeed the epigza had al- 


small nothings upon hidden sweetness, that 


passe d between them. 


ways been considered Ann especial flower: and 
to give her the first sprig, the desire of both 
friends and dependents,—a desire Dallas generally 


managed to forestall 
After all, it is the sma l ni fic 


ioht 


things of 


An 


nt 


life, that hold us most wiation. 


old tune, a color, a flower, perhaps a perfume, or a 
tone of voice, have more power over our memo- 
ries, than scenes and tragedies which we think, as 
we witness them, will alway haunt us as a 


night-mare. 

Isa would have considered Annis extravagant, if 
r her tiny bit of 
of 


flowers far 


she had seen the coin she 
their du 


pale pink blossom,—lIsa, w] because 


l 


rability, always considered artificial 


more economical, even for the parlor vases, than 


natural ones. Though, if Annis’s expenditure 
were for a bit of copy, she 1 ed to use it to 
an extent that repaid the cost a dozen times over. 

As fortune would have it, Ar was to meet old 
friends, even if they were d Next morning, 
m entering the house, she there were furni- 
ture-vans before the door The family was mov 
ing in: but the agent assured her the library 
would not be interfered with; that room being 
onsidered her own property, until her contract 


was fulfilled. 


which the owner had 


Only one piece it great secretary 


not cared to lighten of its 


contents—had been put into the library to prevent 


another lifting of it; it could scarcely be in the 


way in the empty room (Annis was sure it would 


not; and left the agent to superintend the un- 
packing of the furniture-vans 
She went into the room blithely, Her work 


was nearly accomplished: only, for this last day, 
some final touches, to fill up any short-comings. 
She rather liked the bustle, 
quiet that had often made her 
the hall-door 
cheerful, bustling streets, after her day’s work. 

Annis had taken off her gk 
stopped her in the hall, and had also removed her 


so different from the 


rlad when she shut 


on herself, and got out into the 


ves, when the agent 
7 


hat as she entered the room, and shut herself in. 
i 
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The most natural place to lay it down, was the dens, suddenly became oppressive. 


new article of furniture 
littered with her paints and brushes. 


The act of putting down her hat on the secre- 


tary seemed natural enough ; but Annis’s next one 


was unexpected,—certainly to herself,—for she 


dropped on her knee Ss, as an idolator might before here 


his shrine. 
Not to pray, however: but to fall into a passion 

of weeping. 
Poor Annis! 


nized her Uncle Barron’s old secretary; and the 


At that one glance, she had recog 


suddenness of the recognition, bringing as it did a 
vision of her uncle himself, unnerved her. 

She knew the face of this old household friend, 
without tracing out the well-worn Barron crest, 
cut more than once for ornament. There were 
other cuts, as familiar to her; cuts made by 
Dallas with his first intentionally dull knife: in 
presenting which, Mrs. Barron had good-naturedly 
considered his fingers worthy of protection Nor 
had Annis to look for the black stain on the red 
cloth, which she herself had made by upsetting 
in inkstand. She knew very well, at her first 


vlance, that this was her uncle’s property, the de 


| 


|more subdued light over the bow-window 


It must mean 


the only table being | mid-day, and that the men had gone home to 


dinner. 
All? 


Annis sprang to her feet in a panic. 


There was a step now in the hall 
What if it 
were her uncle ?—what must he think, finding her 
» 

Even if it were only the agent, she did not care 
to show suc h red, swollen eyes. 

She had not a moment to reflect. By an im- 
pulse almost any girl would have followed under 
lifted 


which at her own request had been hung fora 


the circumstances, she a heavy curtain 


and, 80 


screened, stood brushing away the tell-tale tears, 


and pressing her handkerchief to her hot 


cheeks. 

If it were the agent, she knew she was wanted, 
and must come out of hiding, no matter in what 
If her uncie, 


state her eves might be. why might 


she not see for herself how he was looking ? 
showed her the 


A gap between the curtains 


whole room in its emptiness; the secretary stand 
ing just in her line of vision. She saw the door 


from the hall open, and a man enter, shutting 


pository of all his business-papers, and the holder | the door after him. 


of his secrets; if the frank old man had any. 

It was some little while before Annis’s thoughts 
arranged themselves in anything like sequence 
At first only the idea that she had stumbled as it 
were into contact with her uncle, was uppermost. 
Then it dawned upon her that the house was her 
vine le’s: 


} 


abandoned for the city She wondered vague Ly if 


lonely and 


her desertion had made the old home 
painful ? 
that had led her so blindly to work for this very 
uncle, who could not forgive her for seeing duty 
with different eyes from his. 


To work 


her arms flung up 


Startled, she lifted her head from 
against that senseless bit of 
wood that could tell no tales on her: and glanced 


across at her own handiwork that might. 


that for some reason Barron Hope was | 


And how bewilderingly strange the fate | knew 


Not an old man, like her uncle; nor was he the 
house-agent. 
Another moment, and Annis congratulated her- 


self on her hiding-place: for she w 


ad never 


have chosen to meet, under such conditi ns, 
Harry Morley. 
Harry Morley! Had Isa told him of 


being at work here? Had he come to 


Annis’s 
warn her 
who was her employer? For of course Harry 


Well, he 


what pain she had made her own discoveries. He 


need not know, at least, with 


would think she had gone out, to lunch perhaps, 
as it seemed to be the workmen’s dinner-hour. 
And so, as is natural to one in hiding, Annis 
held her breath, as she watched impatiently for 
Morley to leave. 
Presently she saw that he was not in search of 


Thinking it was for the use of strangers, she | her: indeed, she was very sure he did not know 


had taken delight in making, not a copy happily, | of her connection with the house 


but certainly 
had done on the library at Barron Hope. Would 
her aunt’s sharp eyes detect the likeness? 
perhaps believe there was design in it 


might come, and recognize the arbutus; and 


There was no 


a remembrance of much that she | expectation in his face; ne air of disappointment: 


indeed a smile, instead, as of success. He did not take 


and | off his hat, as he would, if he had expected to find 
Dallas | a lady in the room: but he did draw off his gloves, 


and put them in his pocket. He too went toward 


well, there was work still more rash than painting | the secretary at once, as had Annis: and there was 


a favorite flower: and no time to blot it out. 


But these thoughts were vague enough. It was 


no doubt he alse recognized an old friend ; one that 


had held substantial benefits for him, ever since 


as if she had come suddenly into the presence of | the days of schoolboy tips. 


her uncle: all her effort was to keep down the 


passionate sobs that were the more ré bellious now, | property of his 


since she so seldom gave way tothem. . 


Morley did not fall to weeping over this bit of 
kinsman, as had poor Annis, 


though he went up to it. For an instant Annis 


. : 

How long had she been kneeling there in her | doubted her own eyes: for she saw Morley take a 
struggle? The silence in the house, after the| key out of his pocket, and open the secretary, 
busy tramp of feet, and the moving of heavy bur- | He did not hesitate, but at once found the book he 
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wanted : and out of his own memorandum-book he 
drew a Mackinnon pen. 

Annis could p 
the pen with hi 


needle-like nib. She had seen 


ume: he always used a pen like 


fore he tried the 
her uncle do the 
that. Harry jus 
book: then wrote something, very slowly, in the 
book he ha 

Annis’s impulse was to go forward and speak 
But she checked herself. After the first unpleas- 


t tried it in hisown memorandum- 


1 found 


in the secretary. 


ant feelin ver, she began to think Harry 
must have been sent by her uncle, to attend to 
some business for him. 

Of course this was the solution of what, for one 


instant, had appeared to her a mystery. 
What she did1 

her the im} re 

H 


said, at Easter 


t like, was Harry’s having given 
n that he had no intercourse with 


Barron ugh he would visit there, he 


It seemed eternity to Annis, while she was 


playing involuntary spy: she was impatient until 


shed his writing, and using a 





Harry, having 

bit of blotting p 
book, which he replaced in the secretary. 
he locked the 


deliberatio: 


from the 
Then 


retary; drew on his gloves with 


iper, tore out the page 


ind left the room, closing the door 
behind him 
othing secret nor furtive in his air 


There wast 
Men commit act they would not dare to do before 
a child, but give no heed to the presence of their 


good angel 


Glad to escape from her silken prison, and get 
to her work once more, Annis came out from be- | 
hind the curtain. To her the whole was as a 


But here was 


had given her such a flood of 


dream: not a pleasant one, either. 
the secretary, whi 
grief and t iund—well, there was nothing to 
tell of Harry Morley’s visit, unless it were a bit 


of blotting pay 


ver he had dropped after using. 


Annis mechani lly stooped for it, forgetting 
she was not at home—[if the rooms in a flat are 
ever home—] and so in the region of the waste- 


basket Lee insist: There was only a flue in 
the 


knowing what to 


d on. 
heati 
lo with her bit of paper, put it 


room, for ng purposes: so Annis, not 


into her pocket. She had lost time enough; and 
must work busil end her tas':. 

to 
meet her uncle: or, much worse, 


‘ ‘ 
vy, i 


For she was determined not return to the 


house, lest she 

her aunt. 
Though ther 

babyhood, th 


had Annis’s 


loved 


been a fiction from 


he her aunt as a mother, 


she had always been conscious of a sort of dread 
of her: how n 


Madame Laru 


wou'd not have 


more, since her adventure at 

lr 
held back, but have sobbed out 
Yet, for all her longing, she 
yund thus under his roof. 


1 her uncle’s presence, she 


her love and sorrow 
would not be fi 
Annis with he 


utmost diligence did not finish 


I 
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lainly see it all: the very jerk of 
hand, to make the ink flow, be- | 
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}until nearly dark: but the agent kindly waited, 


| approved her work, and poured out before her a 
little stream of gold. 
Gold to which had looked 


pleasure, that she might give it to Lee for house- 


she forward with 
| hold expenses. 

Uncle Barron’s gold. Never meant for her ; but 
for a stranger. 

“ Five—ten—fifteen—” the agent was counting, 
with deliberation, putting each piece on its feilow: 
} until Annis forgot to follow him 

“Quite a neat little sum he was saying 
blandly. “And ready to be duplicated, any mo- 
ment you please to duplicate your Cinderella, I 
have another house 

Annis stood and looked with a hopeless air at 
the small yellow piles: until the agent swept them 
all into his hand, and held them out to her. Then 
she took them shrinkingly 
crowding them into her purse, that grew quite ple- 
Then she turned, and ran 


us if they hurt her, 
thoric in her hand. 
down the steps swiftly, as if pursued 
ght, but Dallas Arm- 


never once 


Yet there was no one in si 
strong: and she never glanced back; 
dreamed he was so close behind her 


Dallas had taken upon himself to see that the 


Barrons’ new house was in proper order. It had 
been a great worry, needing constant oversight, 
and hauling up of the agent. But it was a kind- 


ness Dallas was glad to have th 


( 


opportunity of 
an unacknowl- 


doing: since there had long been 


' 
| edged coolness between himself 


ind hisold friends. 


/ But he had his reasons for believing that the 
wrong done Annis, which he so resented, had 


borne its own bitter fruit in their lonely old age 
and, while still wroth, he could not but be sorry for 
them. 


Dallas had only been 


ents either 


Having other business 
able to look into the improve before 


with but a forced interest, 


or after working hours 
rary was reached, 


until the decoration of the li 
and he found himself day after day stopping to 
observe the progress. 

A woman would have discovered the attraction 


at once: Dallas, being a man, was slower in find- 
ing its meaning. Indeed, it was not until the 
lay before all was finished, that the riddle was 


olved. 


Once reading it, he wondered at his own stu- 
pidity. 

Of course, in much, the decorations resembled 
those of the library at Barron Hope; but as they 
consisted largely of Japanese fans and such de- 
vices, it was not wonderful that he had not at once 
detected the likeness. But with the illustrations 
of Cinderella, on the chimney tiles, it was different. 


He might not see Lee’s eyes in pretty Cinderella’s: 


nor Isa’s features in both of the haughty sisters. 
| But Aunt Barron, as the fairy godmother. who 
turned Cinderella into the Princess, and then 
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: , : 
turned her back into the poor little kitchen} hcre and there those who try their utmost to ap- 


drudge | pear BO. 

How could Annis have been so venturesome?—| Annis stood still, the bitter wind blowing her 
unless, indeed, it were all a work of love, and she} draperies about her slender figure. The well- 
had put her heart into it? | dressed crowds of women passing in and out of the 


But poor Annis’s sign-manual was the small de-| doors, jostled her: pushed her nearly up against, 

vices; the pumpkin, half coach, half vegetable;| let us hope, a needy cripple, huddled at her 

and the sketchy representation of the silken | feet. 

purse, terminating as if changing into the sow’s| For Annis,—swift as the last ray of winter sun 

ear. |shine breaking just then through the evening 
Dallas recalled his own allusion to the vulgar | clouds,—Annis emptied her purse, in a long, flick 

old proverb, Yes: there was no room for doubt} ering flash of gold, into the begyar’s outstretched 

in his mind, as to the decorator whom the house-| hand. 

Next day, Dallas determined to be on time, and there were a word of thanks, she did not hear 


ugent praised so highly. She never paused to see how he received it. If 


to meet Annis after her last interview, which was} Straight as an arrow, she sped down the street 

to be a paying one, with the house-agent. He in-| Dallas had all that he could do, to keep her well 

tended to keep out of the way until all the busi-| in sight. 

ness was over: then to show himself, and confess | A corner suddenly turned; then a long row of 

how he had recognizea her. i}tenements: into one of which Annis entered, 
Irom the drawing-room window, he watched her | that indescribable something in her manner, that 

leave the house: and the next instant, he was in| air of “home—home:” though one may have 


the street. | dropped the “sweet,” or perhaps never have found 
The agent came out just behind him; so that} it. 

Dallas was in no great hurry to declare hims« if.| She did not glance back, from the doorw iy: if 

To keep Annis in sight: to be ready at any mo- ‘she had, she would hardly, in the distance and the 


ment to put out his hand and touch her, with the} dusk, have known Dallas. 


words which must prove a charm to hold her fast, But he would know the house again; so long he 
—if only the simple ones: “ At last I have found | stood on the pavement opposite, staring across, 
you !” So long, that a nervous spinster, who watched him 


It was a happiness that had seemed as far as from a neighboring window, was sure there would 
heaven from him, but two days ago. be a burglary in the night; and herself saw to her 
A happiness | own locks and bolts. 

Suddenly, as if a hand dashed the full cup | The one thing that Dallas coveted, even to steal- 


aside, as his thirsting lips touched it, came an| ing away if he might, was breathlessly pushing 


overwhelming fear | open the door of a small parlor, in an upper flat 
It was Annis, fair and fresh and girlish as when| “Lee—’ 

he last had passed her on the road that led away Those inevitable accounts! Twice had Lee 

from Barron Hope |gone over the figures, each time with a different 


But who should insure him, that when he over- result. She was not sorry to turn from her task at 
took her, claiming her with a touch as the Annis! the writing-table, at the sound of her name 
he had lost—who should insure him against her But there was something in Annis’s wild white 
turning round changed eyes on him, denying his; face, which caused Lee to throw down her pen il, 
claim ? and ery: “ What is it, Annis ?” 


lour years! Had no one else a right “Did you know, when you made the contract 
He broke off the thought, in haste. But yet it | for me—did you know 
held him back, so that he could only follow: not | fiercely. 


quickening his pace, since he found there was no} “Know what? That ‘t was a very good bargain 


” demanded Annis, almost 


danger of losing sight of her. for you?” asked Lee coolly. 
He saw her speed down the street, never stop- | “ Good !” repeated Annis. “Good! Did you 


ping, though there were gauds enough to fascinate expect me to bring you money ?”’—observing the 


a girl with a purse full of gold. Who might hen! line of figures which Lee had abandoned 

“What else ?’—The expectation had been a 
He followed Aas ¢ losely as he dared. Followed, | strong rock to build much comfort on. 

—until Annis herself stopped suddenly. Annis, standing before her, with a swift gesture 
Before the great show-windows of one of the| turned her pocket inside out. A bit of blotting- 

mos. important roadway shops. All. kinds of | paper fluttered down, upon the w riting-table. 

beautiful things deck these windows: and outside, | “There is what I have brought away with 

in the bitter winter air, sit, drawn up in dismal | me 


knots of misery, here and there one of GOD'S poor: [To BE CONTINUED ] 


need of it, at home? 
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LIFE IN A POST-OFFICE. 


YOR ove 1 year, now, “Fort Comfort” has | 


served post-oflice for the scattered fami 
lies of the neig hborhood, and this has given 
ities for looking beneath the 


mutch of the real life of those 


us unusual « 
surface and | 
with whon 
It has brought u 
and Sy mipat 


into close companionship 
me of whom we should other 
wise havi L passing knowledge, and this 
is our comy when we feel tired and tried 
worries that eome to even so 
this. We like the feeling of 


are really a 


by the bot 
obscure 

helpful fri like to Know we 
strength a t to some around us, though 


sometimes hingly wonder what the con 


nection ca een viving peo} le their letters 
and paper t| me and prescribing for thei 
babies’ sore 1 t burnt fingers, and cut toes 


e in one capacity imply a 


Does cheer 
ability to serve other capacities? or why is it 
that we are expected to know a balm for all the 
the neighborhood? We must 


ilments not only, but to the 


ills and w 
listen to the 
heart-troubl and the fitful ery for help 


rv hand. How often we wish 


comes to 
for greater w m and knowledge; but our one 
unfailing comfort is that the Father knows, and in 
His love ea fe-p 


find its best 


»blem rests and will one day 


One heart touched us deeply last sum 


mer. A Swede, who lives alone on a 
“claim” near us, came to this country three years 
ago to try and i home for a blue-eyed “* Pau 
line,” who | en him “ her promise true 


He worked faithi - cheered by the thought 0 


the wife he we ometime have, and this year 


found him wit mfortable little house, a team, 


and several : nd only the homemaker was 
lacking. So the ticket was bought and sent over 
the waters to bonny Pauline—and, oh! how many 


a joyous hope twith it! Then came long days 


of waiting. She will be here by harvest-time,” 
he told us, and we could not but feel something of 
his anxiety and eagerness as the time drew near 
We watched for the letter telling of her arrival in 
New York with kindly sympathy; but day after 
day went by and it came not. I grew to dread 
seeing him. Every day, just after the stage went 
bv, he would come, always with the same hopeful 
look on his face, and the eager “ Any letter to- 
day?’ The “No” 
harder and harder to say, and I tried to cheer him 


I was obliged to give grew 


with the hope of what to-morrow might bring. 
But many to-morrows came and went and still no 
word; yet the longest waiting must have its end, 
and one bright day, just as the harvest was over, I 
found the long-looked-for letter and gladly gave it 
into his hands. He took it and went away, but 


| , 
jreturned to him with the cruel message that 


came back a little later to tell me his ticket was 


‘Pauline had changed her mind and was not 
coming.” So the sweet dream of a home was 
rudely broken and the waiting ended in_ bitte: 
He COTM to 


sometimes he spends an evenil 


the office yet, and 
We are 


glad to see his life is not to be spoiled by the one 


disappointment. 


with us. 


woman's inconstancy ; but how he must miss the 
home-cheer and brightnes he leaves us and 
goes back to his lonely hearth, where no one waits 


to welcome him! Ile is young and ardent, and 


some day, when kindly Time has healed his 
wounds, no doubt another will be found to round 
his life to its rightful con pleteness and the joy- 
bells will once more ring in his heart 

Chere is another Swede who comes to the office 
often, and sometimes waits to look over his Svenska 
Tribunen, and gives us little items of news from 
the far-off “ Faderland.” He tells us much of that 
country—of its people and its customs; of the 
beautiful lakes 


with its pomp and splendor nd the humble 


uplands, and forests; of royalty, 


peasants toiling so hard for the daily pittance 


ent through all 


oled out to them, happy 


for their wants are simple, and even the drear- 
iest life has some room for joy He tells me of 
the Christmastide there and the manv bundles 
they make up for each other; and then the merri 
ment when one chosen for that purpose throws 
them, hap-hazard, into the room where the family 
is assembled—on to the table, under the table, 
into the corners, and everywhere they fly—little 
bundles and big bundles together, but each marked 
with the name of the one for whom it is meant, 
and childhood and age vie with each other in 
chasing and securing them. In the funny, broken 
Envlish, which I cannot imitate, he savs: “ He is 
very, very poor who does not have his Christmas 
meat and make merry with his friends.” Through- 
out all the year they work and save for the two 
weeks’ holiday, and then care and work alike are 
forgotten and revelry and mirth hold high court 
both day and night. Ther s some one to 
remember the birds at this time and put the 
sheaves of wheat on the house-top for them, in 
obedience to the teachings of many generations of 
ancestors, 

1 hear, too, of the “ Knack-brid "—thin, round 
cakes made of oatmeal, rye, or wheat flour, baked 
until they are hard and dry, and then strung on a 
stout cord, through a hole left in the centre of 
each, and stretched along the ceiling of the 
kitchen, there to hang until they are eaten up 
Enough are made at one time to last several 
months, and they get very dry, and hence the 
name, which means, translated into English, 
“crack-bread,” “because it cracks in the teeth.” 
This same neighbor tells me of the christenings 
they always have when the new baby is eight days 
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old, and how they carry them many miles, if need | cannot wonder that this friend longs to return to a 
be, often through bitter cold and snow, for the) place so rich in sacred associations, and can find 
blessing of the holy man of God, without which | nothing here which quite satisties her. 
the new life is not felt to be well begun; and, lis-| Others tell of their homes in distant States, and 
tening to it all, | can but think how surely such | the life there, and how often I find that each thinks 
faith must bring its reward and how well it is that! that best which has been her own! 
these simple, earnest people should early give} One tells of Texas, where all her life, up to 
their little ones, into the keeping of the good | fourteen years ago, was passed. With intense in 
lather. | terest I listen to the story of how they worked 
Then I hear of the weddings and the deaths, and planned to feed and clothe themselves during 
and my sympathies widen and grow until I forget the long years of war, of the spinning and weay 
the great ocean that lies between their land and | ing and making of their garments and the house 
ours and know so truly that “ all the world’s akin.” | hold linen; of the pecan nuts they gathered and 
There are English neighbors coming often, too,| sold from the abundant forests, the four vears of 
and they tell me of “dear old England” and the} service in the Southern army her husband saw, 
many attractions there. The cathedrals and an-| and their marriage during that dark time. She 
cient castles; London, with its smoke and fog, its} tells me, too, of the faithful old slaves who had 
splendors and its miseries ; Liverpool, with the great | been in her father’s family from their infancy, and 
ships coming and going; the seashore—the very | how they “lifted up their voices and wept” when 
seashore where little “ Paul” used to sit with | freedom came and they must leave “old massa 
“ Florence” and try to understand what the waves| What a kind “old massa” he must have been! 


were saying! And then the beautiful “ Lake | She reads the letter 1 give her from the daughter 
Country” home of so many poets! One d ar | who has married and gone farther East, and I re 
friend used to live in Westmoreland--in the} joice with her over the smartness and wonderful 
fuirest spot of all, she thinks—and when she | doings of the baby grandson, wondering the while 
talks, the walls of “ Fort Comfort” melt away, and | if I shall be so proud when I, too, am a “ grand 
all around me are the pastoral scenes so beautifully | ma 

described by Wordsworth. I sit by the lowly grave I hear of Germany and sunny Italy, but my let 
in the beautiful churchyard at Grasmere, where he | ter would grow too long were I to try to tell of all 
rests, wrapped in “ Nature’s pleasant robe of green,” the pleasant things that come to me waiting here 
with the flowers he loved so much mingling with | 80 quietly day after day. Yet I must tell of one 
the tender grasses, and making all the scene bright | other friend—a dear old lady who came from the 
and beautiful, as the resting-place of such as he | East one year ago to visit her daughter, living but 
should be. I remember, too, the sister, to whose! a few miles from us. Hers is a strong, resolute 
loving devotion he owed so much ; the poet-friends, | character—you feel that at once—and so thor 


Coleridge and Southey, and the dear wife of whom | oughly “New England” in all her bearing that 


he has given such a perfect picture and through | you wonder if she has not stepped out of some 
| 


whom he glorifies all womanhood. Who has not} of Mrs. Stowe’s books—“one of the very pillars 
read, who ever tires of reading, how she came to! of the earth,” Walter says, and indeed we won 


him first as “a phantom of delight”? yet, upon der what would the world be without such as 


“nearer view,” he found her to be she. Let me give you something of her life-his 


; | tory as [ have gathered it in “bits and snatches 
Aik chime 62 visalia Wheres : ‘ Iler father was one of the pioneers of Ohio, and 
A oneal i ee le ieee she early learned to endure hardships and toil un 
Sweet records, promises as sweet ; complainingly, or, in better words, she learned to 
A creature not too bright or good take life just as it came and make it all good. A 
For human nature's daily food good daughter, and always ready to help her 


For transient sorrows, simple wiles, mother in the housekeeping, she yet found time to 


Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles: gain an education, and for ten years she taught 
A being breathing thoughtful breath, shool—I like to think of the influence she must 
A traveler between life and death ; have had over her pupils and how, almost uncon 
The reason firm, the temperate will, sciously, she would lead them to noble purposes 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; and earnest life; then love came—not the passion 


A perfect woman, nobly planned ate love of youth, but the deep, abiding love of 


To warn, to comfort, and command, . | 
earnest womanhood—and she left the school-room 
And yet a spirit still, and bright, . ° 
“ ; ai for a quiet home among the hills and the busy 
With something of an angel's light.” " ; a ‘ 
cares of a farmer’s wife. “ Love lightened and 
Though I am loyal to my heart’s core to my na-| brightened labor,” and time flew as on golden 


tive land, and think her fairest and best of all, I] wings. Two little girls came to bless them, and 


ie 
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then, just one month before the birth of the littl 
son for whose coming they had waited in loving 
her 
the world alone 


husband died, and she must face 
Even 


impatience, 
Oh! it was hard, hard! 
now, With all the years between, I cannot hear her 


speak of that time without a heartache for her 


sorrow. What time-had she for tears or idl 
grief? There were the little girls to train to 
womanhood, and the baby boy, in whom thé 


father seemed to live again, coming as a last pre 
cious legacy—ah, 
She must live for her children, and make 


no! there was no time to sit and 
mourn, 


of them such : 


_ 


s their father would have wished 
them to be oshe put aside her sorrow and went 


resolutely on, 


“ Lifted by something over life 
lo pt 


wer and service.’ 


She was man, woman, and boy all in one, and few 


women could have taken up the work and carried 


HOME 


| of womanhood, 
| of our country while such a 


it on to completion as she did. She settled up her 


husband’s business, outside of the home farm, and 
put the surplus money in investments that would 
She built a 


good home, adding barns and storehouses as her 


some day pay well for her children. 


farm became more productive, looking forward al 
me when her little son should be old 
of the 


shoulders and give her a man’s strength to lean on 


ways to the ti 


enough to take some burden from her 


once more 

“T shall never forget how proud he was—and | 
was more proud than he—when he was ten years 
old and could sit by my side in the big farm-wagon 
and drive the team to town for me,” she says, with 
a happy thrill in her voice, and I think rever 


ently —“ The only 


son of his mother, and 
widow,” and how blessed are mother and child in 
each other ! 

No thought of 


lived for 


a second marriage ever came t 


her; she her children, and feels that she 


is most ricl warded. Theson has long been a 


man now, and has a wife and little one of his own, 
hut love for them never crowded out the love for 
his mother, and he looks to her yet flor the tender 
counsel :and guidance which enriched his youth 


The best place at the fireside is “mother’s” al 
ways. 

The daughters, too, are married and settled in 
pleasant ‘homes, and do honor to their mother’s 
teachings. All “arise and call her blessed,” and 
only lately she said to me: 


that come:t 


Mn 8 


me in my old age. I have much to 
enjoy and ‘be grateful for, and by and by there will 
be the going home to my husband, for which I 
am | can 


have waited so long, and how glad I 


give him a good account of the children he left in 


my keeping ! 
Yet there 
thoughts. 


morbid longing to go in her 


She sees too much to be done here, and 


she a] 
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will work gladly until the summons comes. “ And 
then,” she says, “1 expect to work still, only in 
other and better ways than could come to m« 


here, and, with John with me, it will be ‘ Heaven, 


” 


my home.’ 


Nothing better has come to me in my Western 
home than the knowledge of and friendship with 
this woman. Iler visit here is almost over now, 


and she will soon be going back to Ohio, and then 


how we shall miss her! But reverent thought 
will follow her wherever she iv go, and we have 
the promise of letter to te l of her welfare 


from time to time, and k: he will not forget 
us, 


gives one a grand realization of 


is a delight to know such a character, and 


possibilities 


How can we fear for the welfare 


he live in the hearts 
and homes of the people. She has never made 
any great stir or noise in the world, but she 


“found a place and filled it led it nobly and 


vell, and all the world i r her being in 
it 

Hark! “Rap, rap.” Any letters for us to- 
day?” calls a pleasant child-voice at the window 


It is one of my great delights that the children all 
f no richer treat 
How 
the thoughtful 
mammas have made for them to carry home the 
The little 
now has the biggest pocket 


like to come here, and can think 
than to spend a day it the “y t-oflice.” 
proud they are of the big pockets 
letters and papers in ! Katie who waits 
of all, and I must put 
away my pen and fill it for her, and take a kiss 
from her rosy mouth as my reward 


KARNEST 


A FRIEND of Dean Swift one day sent him a 
turbot as a present, by a servant who had fre 
quently been on similar errands, but had never yet 
received the most trifling mark of the Dean’s 


Having gain idmi 


the door of the study, ane | | 


pre nerosity ion, he opened 


ly putting down 


the fish, cried, very rudely Master has sent 
you a turbot.” “Heyday, young man,” said the 
| Dean, rising from his easy-chair, “is that the 
| way you deliver your message Let me teach 
you better manners; sit down in my chair, we 
will change situations, and I will show you 
how to behave in futur The boy sat down, 
and the Dean, going to the dveor, came up to 
the table with a respectful face, and, making a 


thankful every day for the pleasures | 


low bow, said: “Sir, my master presents his kind 
compliments, hopes your reverence is well, and 
begs your acceptance of “Does he?” 


“Here, John” (ringing), “take 


a turbot.” 


replied the boy. 


|this honest lad down to the kitchen, and give 


him as much as he can eat and drink; then 
send him up to me, and I will give him half-a- 


crown !” 
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AN UNEXPECTED TEMPERANCE SPEECH. 


T was a meeting of laboring men, men who 

earned their bread from day to day, and who 

were dissatisfied because that bread was not 
finer and sweeter. For weeks there had been 
murmurs and talk of rebellion, and on this par- 
ticular evening «there was anything but content 
ment depicted on the countenances of those who 
had met to discuss the situation. 

But who is that who has appeared suddenly, 
and who seems so different from those about him 
A stranger is not allowed to enter Beeker Hall, 
and yet those near the door need only a whispered 
word to cause them to extend a hearty welcome 


It was evident that the newcomer was some one | 


whose name at least was known, and who was 
most probably in sympathy with those about him, 
and the majority trusted to the favored few and 
waited developments. A few words with the 
president of the meeting caused that worthy officer 
to examine the stranger curiously from head to 
foot and then to offer him his hand, as the others 
had done, after which he exchanged a few words 
with him and the two ascended the platform 
together. 

It was evident he was going to address the 
meeting, and when he rose to do so, after the 
opening exercises, there were murmurs of disap 
proval, for the frequenters of Beeker Hall had no 
kind feeling toward any one who could afford to 
dress in a full cloth suit. A clean flannel shirt 
was a thing not to be despised, but anything 


beyond that was an emblem of oppression, and there- | 


fore to be avoided in every way, shape, and form 
But the stranger, before addressing the meeting, 
took off his coat and displayed a dark blue flannel 


shirt, one that could not be called new yet was | 


faultlessly clean 

“ Mates,” he began, “do you recognize me in 
this rig better than the other ?” 

“Will Holland! Will Holland!’ was the ery 
that was started, taken up and echoed through the 
hall, and then for a moment all was confusion, for 
Will Holland had at one time been “ hail fellow 
well met ” with nearly every man in the hall. 

When order was restored, he looked about him 
a moment before speaking 

“The time was,” he said, “when I too would 
have looked askance, as vou did to-night, at anv 
one who entered this hall in the rig I did. Ah! 
well do I mind the times I have sat here and 
talked of what it meant, oppression for the work- 
ingman, oppression that—but, mates, you know it 
all, for I understand you are even now planning 
to obtain more freedom. You see before you now 
an old friend, who has freed himself from oppres- 
sion, and who has come here to-night to offer a 


helping hand to any and every man of you who 


will follow his example and his lead.” 


A round of applause greeted the speaker, who 


was obliged to pause a moment before proceeding. 
“Yes, mates,” he continued, “I have freed 


myself from oppression, but before going furthe: 


; let me tell you what I have gained : as neat, con 


fortable, cheerful and happy a home as any one 

you could wish: clothes that make a man a im: 
|and that none of you would despise under simi! 
| circumstances, and, what is more, there is a né 
|litthke sum in the savings bank where I live, an 
the book that notes it down has Will Hollane 


name attached. Has one of vou done more th 
that in the three years I’ve been gone ?” 
Cries of “ No,” “ No,” and “ How did yor 


age ?” were heard on all sides 


* You think, then, it’s worth trying for?” 
Another round of applause, after which th 
speaker resumed, in a somewhat more seriv 


tone. 


“Then, mates, let us look into the matter, and 


find out who and what the oppressor 


drink, drink that grinds men down to the eart! 
How quickly the tide had changed! Murm 


of disapproval were heard on all sides and 


men rose from their seats in a threatening way 


| “Bear with me a moment before vou turn me 
lout,” said Will Holland quietly. “I am _ not 
temperance lecturer, and I have no intention 
| asking one of you to sign the pledge There 
scarcely a man here who has not in the old time, 


when I was one of vou, drank at my expense 


now, for the sake of those old times, listen whi « 


I tell vou of my life since. You remember how 
came among vou, boys, a lad so tall and straig 
| you nick-named me the light-house. Those were 


jolly days, with enough and to spare, for there v 
lonly one mouth to feed, and that that was to spare 
was spent in treat, and—do you mind the day 

sat on a hogshead and offered to treat every men 
Do you mind 


ding day? Those were jolly days ' 


of you who would wish me good luck on my we 
| . 2 a9 . ° 
| the treat on the wedding day, which was to be tli 


| last, for it would take more to keep two than o1 
jand there was to be only an occasional social gl: 
| after Mates, there were some of vou who envik 
| me my handsome wife, and there was many a b 
| ter man than I who might have had her, but, som 
how, she dropped to me; more’s the pity, for shite 
lmight have done diflerent and been living nov 
| for I killed her. Yes, I killed her just as though 
I had beaten her to death ; better for her to have 
been that, for I killed her by inches. It was so 
easy, when the babies came and fretted half th: 
time, and the little wife looked tired and worri 
with the care of them, to go off and forget it in the 
social glass. Ah! mates, what jolly times we had 
then, while the wives and children got along as 
best they could. 

“You all know, mates, how things went on with 
me until I was discharged from the works, because 
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1 lost so much time And where was the lost time 


\t 


and 


pent? tavern, where we spent so many 


lolly days nights. Do you mind the night I 


was discharged, how | talked to you in this very 
hall of the oppression of the rich over the poor, 


and urged you to organize into a society that could 


defy the employers and force them to give wages 
that a man could liveon? That night when | 
went home | found the last crust of bread eaten 
up and nothing for the morning. Where they had 
found the money to live during the last month | 
never knew, for every cent of my earnings had 
been spent at the tavern. I reproached my wife 
as I had never done before; but for what? Never 
had man had a more patient, enduring wife, and 
then, for tl time in my life, I raised my 


hand to strike but a good God was merciful 


to me ever nd stayed my hand by putting 
it into the he f the only being I loved on 
earth, my baby Mabel, to climb on a chair behind 


me and put her arms about my neck for a good 


night kiss. H I bless those little arms now, and 
the good God who gave them to me.” 
For a moment the speaker paused; was it be 


the 
were having on those about him 


cause of his emotion or from a desire to se 
eflect his word 
There was at least a respectful silence, and he 
went on: 


“You know how 


away, but you do not 


sold all we had 
that 


ind moved 
less 


died of starva 


we 


know in than a 


month my wife was in her grave; 


tion, not actual or want of bread and meat, but 


for want of kind words and gentle treatment. She 


had cared for me through everything, and I—I 


had 


in Winning her when so many 


had been proud of her at first and thought | 
done great thing 
others wanted her 


* Well, a weel 


alone with the 


later the boy died, and I was left 


girls. My wife’s death had 


HOME 


| wildest 
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favor on all sides and determined even the timid 
ones to sign certain papers after they were made 
out. How I gloated on the prospects as I braved 
the rushing, howling wind on my way home, for 
So absorbed 
was I in my own thoughts that I did not raise my 


the storm was more wind than rain. 


eyes until I was opposite my home, and then 


horror of horrors !—the house was on fire. In an 


instant I was across the street and up in the second 


story, where I met Mary with the child in her 


arms. The fire was following them fast, but 1 
cared for nothing but the little one and tried to 
take her from her sister. Mary begged and en 
treated me to let her be, that she could get her 


out all right, for she saw | was not so much myself 


as usual; but I snatched the child from her, un 


willing that any one should save her but myself 
The fire was close on u 
he rself 


stairs. 


, and leaving Mary to save 


as best she could, | started down the 


“ Mates, was it the oppression of the bosses, was 
rich, or the low 
head to 
Was it any of the 


it the grinding treadmill of the 
ness of my wages, that caused my swim 
and my feet to be unsteady 
things we cry out against and would change, that 
mble until 
that did it 
1dded, more slowly and earnestly, “no hell could 
1 endured at that 
Tom Norton, you who have a little fellow, 


caused me to stagger and stu 
It was drink 


I dropped 
my child? Roys,” he 
inflict worse torments than those 
time. 
| have seen you many atime raise to yourshouldcer 
and frolic with by the hour; Jim Carter, you who 
smile is more to 


] red 


an quiet you in your 


have a fair-haired darling whose 
and 


your girl whose touch alone « 


you than wealth itself; Doolan, with 


and most boisterous moments—can you, 


one of you, imagine my feelings when I saw 


| strangers pick up the mangled form of my baby, 


been annoyance, but Mary, the oldest girl, was 
able to see to the home, so I took it as a matter 
of course, and tri d to drown all unpleasant | 


thoughts in t ial glass with boon companions 


who were and always ready for a treat 
When the y died 
that the horr 


watched her like 


I had but one thought, and 
ne that Mabel would go next. | 


i miser watches his treasure, and 


whom I knew I was not fit totouch. I saw Mary, 
my other girl, rush past me with a wild cry of 


agony, and I knew the fearful tire-fiend had hold 


f her clothing, but I only turned my head away 
and wondered how long it would take to reach me 
Then I was dragged away and taken into the open 
Boys, I don’t know what became of me in the 


I think I must 


next few hours; have walked the 


| streets all night; but with the return of day an in- 


I loaded her with delicacies, staying more at home | 


and hovering 


] was not by to prevent, But the Lord spoke in a 


different way this time. He called in a way I had 
never dreamed of, 


child | 


last I laughed 


and yet it was through the 


loved. She kept well and strong, and at 
it my fears and in time forgot them 


[ } I knew 


there was danger of my being turned off again, 


and went on a iad been going here. 


and once more | talked of oppression and urged 
those about me to organize and free themselves. 
“Tt was a dark, stormy night in November when 


I made my ist appeal 


an appeal that met with 


ibout lest she should disappear when | 


tense longing seized me to look once more on the 
face of my child. I knew it would be the last 
I knew I was fit to do more than 
look, but I thought without that I should go mad 


time, and not 
(fter some little inquiry, | found out where they 
had taken her, and hastened to the hospital, where 
I waited for the time to come when I could be ad- 
mitted. And such a sight as met my eyes! 

“It was not death, but it was almost worse than 
death, and I begged the doctors and the nurses not 
to let her die, until one of them pushed me aside 
and told me I would kill the child myself if I 
went There was one good doctor there, 


on 50, 








nid 
ade 
yed 
for 
ved 


my 
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! 
God bless him! who took my hand and kindly 
| Holland left. I’ve led you all into most of the 


told me there was a faint, a very faint, hope of re- 


covery ; that everything would be done that could | 


be done, but that | must look to God for the result 

“A new idea struck me at once, and | inquired 
where | could find a minister. Again, God bless 
the good minister to whom I was directed. I told 
him everything and begged him to pray God to 
spare my child’s life. Ah! mates, he knew where 
the trouble lay better than I, and he prayed for 
me,and |—before I left that house, 1 had plead 
with God as earnestly as ever did David of old, 
and I left that house a different man from the one 
who entered it. God answered my _ prayers, 
mates ; He spared my child’s life, but He left hera 
living reminder of—of—O boys! she’s deformed 
and a cripple. That is the way the Lord spoke 
in tones that could never be forgotten. He has 
spoken gently already to some of you, and there is 
not one to whom He cannot speak in terrible tones 
of warning.” 

The speaker warmed with his subject, urging 
those about him to listen to the calls they had had 
already, and to answer before their senses became 


so dulled they would not heed even a louder call. 


He talked to them of oppression, the oppression of 


drink, and concluded by saying: 

“T came here to night to help, if possible, some 
few of you to free yourselves from this oppression 
4s | said, | do not intend to ask one of you to 
sign the pledge—you can do that later, if you 
choose—but | do intend to offer you good positions 
and good pay. I have done so well since I left off 
drink—and I have never touched a drop since 
that awful night—that I am now in a position to 
have men under me, and in looking for them, | 
come back to you, mates, and offer you, any of you 
who will come, steady work, good pay, and new, 
neat, comfortable homes, but on your side you must 
understand that not one drop of liquor will be 
allowed to be used on or near the works; the first 
man who is found using it will be turned off 
Boys, there are fine workmen among you that I 
would be glad to have, if you could come to me on 
those terms ; and | think if you could see my little 
home now, with its bright, happy faces, in spite of 
the terrible affliction there, you might Mates,” 
he pleaded suddenly, “ I know there are some of you 
here who would be glad to free yourselves from the 
old life if you had the courage. I now show you 
how you can do it with every prospect of success 
Is there not one among you, then, who will accept 
my proposition ?” 

For a moment all was silence, and Will Holland 
looked about him eagerly. He knew some of 
those before him had been deeply moved, but was 
that all? He was about to speak again, when a tall 
form rose in the back of the hall and the very last 
man Will Holland expected to influence addressed 
the meeting, in these words ; 


“T suppose I’ve been the worst here since Wil! 


mischief that’s been done, and I’ve cared less than 


} any for the consequences, | suppose you all 


thought I never wanted anything different, and 
perhaps I thought so myself, but to-night I know 
better. A man who has come out of it all, 

Will Holland has, I can respect, and, what’s more, 
I'd like to be like him, and if he says he'll lead 
the way, I’m willing to follow, for 1 believe him 


when he says he’s willing to help. Will Holland, 


f my hand’s worth taking, I'll come up and give 
it to you ig 

Will Holland was not more astonished at thi 
than those about him, for Tom Gordon and he had 
been rivals, and almost declared enemies, so that 
it was generally known there was not any kind fee] 
ing between them, and there was some anxiety to 
know how this would be received 

“ Boys,” said Will Holland, a little unsteadily, 
“there is not one of you whose hand I would so 
readily take to-night as the one now offered me, 
but first let me give you all a proof of my good 
faith. I have told vou of a little sum laid by in 
the bank. In the past, if I had had it, 1 would 


have spent the most of it on drink I now pr 


| pose to draw out one hundred dollars, to be used 


on those of you who consent to mv proposition 
either in helping you move, or making vou cor 
fortable when you are settled.” 

At this, even the most incredulous believed the 
speaker had their good at heart, and cheer after 
cheer greeted him as he wended his way to Tom 
Gordon’s seat, when he soon found himself sur 
rounded. There were those who scorned the 
whole thing, and would have nething to do with 
it, but there were those who, as he said, would 
like to get rid of the old life, and gladly availed 
themselves of the opportunity. 

Of the number of those who followed him into 
the new life, there were some who did well for a 
time and then fell hopelessly back into the old 
ways, but there were those who blessed Will Ho! 
land for his unexpected temperance speech, and 
among this number was Tom Gordon, who, in 
time, himself helped others to rise from the degra 
dation of sin and vice, and in the vears to come 
the number of those benefited will be as the sands 
of the sea, and none will know of the first sowing 
of the good seed save Him who forgets not even 
the cup of cold water given in His name 

A. Weston W 

RIGHT-DOING is first hard, then easy, then 
delightful. Such is the history of each virtue in 
the race and in the individual. Its beauty may be 
hidden in the root of self-denial and effort, but it 
comes into full bloom when at length the effort 


has grown into a pleasure that we would not wi! 


| lingly forego. 








ARTHUR'S 
GIRL LIFE IN ITALY. 


© be 
traveler, 


a girl in sunny Italy,” writes a recent 


to live under its blue sky, t 


cull its brilliant tlowers, and eat its luscious 
fruit, to satisfy her love of the beautiful in every 


glance she casts around her, to feel herself an in 


heritor of its old memories and grand works, is an 
attractive, picture, and if nothing more were neces 
“ary to insure a healthy, happy, useful life, then, 


undoubted! talian girl would bear off the 
palm.” 
But Ameri 


ian sisters whet 


girls will hardly envy their Ital- 


they learn that home-life, as we 
Even the 
us dwellings of the wealthy are 


understand it, searcely exists in Italy. 


more pret nti 
characterized by a remarkable absence of comfort 
and refinement rhe climate is, in some degrees, 
answerable for this, as at certain seasons of the 


year indoor life is almost intolerable. From her 


early chilhood, an Italian girl is taught to look for 
the 
Public Gardens, the bands of music, 


chiet outside of her home 


the 


the restaurants, dressing for admiration, and the 


her HAppmMNess 


Corso, 


evening dance 


home-life Che very meagre education which is 


often an Italian girl’s lot makes such an existence 


quite agreeable to her—probably she would con 


sider our pity altogether superfluous, 


in which to « 


houses of Italy, then, are simply places 


wk and sleep—hardly to eat, as whol 


families often take all their meals at the restaur 
the 
elegant, they fulfill a third office, in forming objects 


the 


ants or in open air. When houses are very 


upon which may be lavished decoration in 


wav of ¢: and what 


rvings statuary Carpets, or 


we understand by interior ornamentations, are 


rare. ‘wo or more abodes are often upon one 


floor, with a street-<door common to all, presided 


over by a as in Paris. Sometimes the 


top floor of a very tall building is divided into 


coneierde, 


small apartments, or suites, containing bed-room 
and kitchen, usually occupied by poor needle- 
women or artists 
gular custom of shopping from the windows. 
no unusual thing to see a pretty girl dropping a 
basket, attached to a long rope, from her window 
to the pavement, as a vender of fruit, bread, or 
flowers passes by crying out his wares. The seller 
removes the pence from the basket, fills it with 
the articles 
his 
kitehens of 


two hearths 


the The 


Italy deserve mention. 


as fair customer draws up rope. 


one is a stone somewhat raised and 
scooped out in the centre to contain the wood-fire, 
over which hangs a pot or kettle hooked to a 
chain descending from the chimney ; the second is 
also a stone, but on the opposite side of the room, 


and on it stands a charcoal stove for roasting and 


In such cramped or cheerless quarters, it 


frying. 


in the open air, take the place of 
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| scarcely seems strange that Italian famisies should 


|escape to the street, the theatre, or the public 


square as often as possible. One redeeming fea 


ture of an Italian house is a balcony on each floor, 


overlooking the courtyard and overhung with 


| trailing vines. 


This fact gives rise to the sin- | 
It is 


| great heat of mid-day. 


required, and proceeds upon his way, | 


They have 





Italian girls of all classes are kind, intelligent, 
quick in thought and action, and fond of dress, in 
Girls of the better 
class like to dress themselves in black silk, with a 
the 
girls of the contadini, or peasant class, love bright 


which they exercise good taste 


long, black lace veil over their heads; but 
colors and always choose such for their petticoats, 
which, with their black bodices, white sleeves, and 
their 


heads, give them a most picturesque appearance. 


coquettishly arranged handkerchiefs over 
All delight in admiration, but they are, at the 


same time, modest and shy Servants imitate 
young ladies of the higher classes in wearing the 
black dress and the lace veil; but market-women, 
fruit-sellers, water-carriers, and the like still keep 
their picturesque peasant costumes. This matter 
of costumes is, after all, the chief diflerence be- 
all 


less beautiful, but nene are over- 


tween the younger Italian women of ranks. 
All are more or 
scrupulous as to cleanliness. Until recently few 
d and write, while 


All 


L.the same love of 


of any position were able to rea 


other literary attainments were rare indeed, 


have the same fine manners, 
all very moderate in eat 


ease and indolence ; are 


ing and drinking, the fare of a rich girl being only 


a little more luxurious than that of a peasant. 
Every one begins the day with a cup of black 
coflee. Breakfast, about nine, consists of coffee, 


with milk and white bread or sometimes grisini 

ong pipes of bread, which look like macaroni 
The mid-day meal may be of cheese, fruit, bread, 
and a glass of wine. Following this is the stesta, 
or nap, of about two hours, in which every one 
indulges during the fierce heat of the noon-day 
sun. The evening meal, at six o'clock, may con 
sist of soup, cheese, a little roast and boiled meat, 
and fruit. The poor do not always have so abun- 
dant a repast ; they make up for scarcity of meat 
by the use of polenta, or what we would call mush. 
Very late hours are kept in Italy, owing to the 
Life, that is, amusement, 
The better 
classes go to drink black coflee in the public gar- 


searcely begins until after sunset. 


dens or to the theatre, while the poorer dance in 
the shady nooks and eat figs, macaroni, and fruit 
No one thinks of 
returning home until after midnight. 


at the corners of the streets 


As girls live so much out-of-doors, it necessarily 
follows that, to avoid reproach, they must be ex 
In Italy 
it is considered quite improper for a young lady to 


ceedingly circumspect in their behavior. 


be seen in the street without male escort; and 
English and American girl-students residing in 


Rome are sometimes seriously embarrassed upon 
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! 
this account, as native Italians cannot always un 





derstand their independent ways. Italy seems to 
have been the last of all civilized countries to 
awake to the need of education and self-depend- | 
ence for women Girls of the higher classes have 
heretofore been reared in comparative, and, in the 
lower, in absolute, ignorance; while the degrees 
are reversed as to the indolence which is encour- } 
aged among them. Ifence, the addition of a girl 


to a family, a new burden and expense, was gener- | 
: | 


ally bewailed as a calamity. The old idea that it 


is more honorable for a lady to starve genteelly | 
than to work died just as hard among the highe r 
classes of Italy as it did anywhere else But | 
within the last ten years a great change has been 
apparent throughout the country ; schools for girls 
have been established in every district, and these 
have already been pre diuctive of great good ignor- 
ance, poverty, and begging are steadily, if slowly, 
decreasing. Large numbers of Italian girls are 
fitting themselves for remunerative positions, as 
teachers, clerks, telegraph operators, copyists, and 
80 forth—accordingly, it cannot be many years be- 
fore Italian women will add to the advantages of 
their own land all the pleasures and privileges of 
Americans. But, so far, the use made of their 
earnings by young ladies who are able to command 
wages will strike many of us as singular. Italian 
girls are laying aside their money for their mar 
riage dowries, instead of, as formerly, expecting 
their fathers to provide for them. The Italian 
virl, whatever her rank in life, looks forward to 
being married as a matter of course, and it is con 
trary to etiquette for a bride to go to her husband 
without a dowry, be that dowry great or small 
Her dowry, then, to an average Italian girl, ap 
pears much as a new piano or a sealskin sacque 
would to an ordinary American girl. 

Unlike the French, Italian marriages are usually 
happy. The pleasant climate and the kind, gen- 
erdus nature of the people may have something 
to do with it 
and this affords very little opportunity for serious 


Amusement is the order of the day, 


cares or disagreeable thoughts. A girl in Italy 
looks forward to the life of a young married woman | 
as to one of going out freely, dressing, and being | 
admired, with a little, innocent coquettishness. 
A young mother has no great trouble with her | 
children, as it is the invariable custom among | 
those who can afford it to put babies out to nurse 
in the country during the first two years of their | 
lives—even the very poor allow their little ones | 
to roll in the dirt and bring themselves up very 
much as they choose, scarcely causing the mothers 
a thought during the day. The absence of real | 
home-life gives rise to a corresponding absence of | 
housework, The ideal of Italian tife seems liter- 
ully dolce far niente, or “ sweet do-nothing.” So, if | 
many of the girls of the better classes are begin I 
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hope that by so doing they will hasten the time 
when it will not be expected of them to do ans 
thing. But this will not be the case alway 


Earnest endeavor must, sooner or later, create a 


true strength of churacter, so that, in time, the 


lives of all Italian women will be ennobled. Then 
a Victoria Colonna or a Corinne will no longe 
be an exception, at which all the world pauses is 
wonder and admiration. 

Engagement and marriage among the high 
classes follow the fashions of the day. But thi 
contadini, or peasant class, have kept the customs 
of their forefathers unbroken for centuries. If 
young man sees a pretty girl and falls in love wit! 
her, he does not torment himself or lose his appe 
tite or pass sleepless nights, but he goes to her at 
once and asks her if she is engaged. If not, she 
answers: “No one hath yet asked for me.” This 
gives him courage, and he at once goes to the point 
and asks if she will permit him to pay her atten 
tion for a time, in order that she may see if she 
can care for him, and that, if at the end of this 
period both are agreed, he may ask her of he: 
father 

This “asking for her” is one of the most curi 
ous points. The lover goes to her house and 
knocks at the door, saying: “I am come to seek ; 
fair and beautiful maiden whom you possess; | 
desire her, that she may be the beauty of my flock 
and the consolation of my old age.” And _ thet 
the father or mother, as the case m 15 be, giving 
consent, calls out, one by one, the women and gir] 
of the household, asking, as each appears, wheth« 
it is she whom he seeks, to which he answer 
No. Whe n thi pre tended searc h is ove r < 
at length brought forward, to the delight of the 


ls 

lover, who says “This is she whom mv heart 
longs for.” They then give each other the hand 
in token of betrothal. As soon as this ceremony 


is over, preparations go forward for the troussean, 
house linen, and furniture, all of which the girl 
supplies. In some parts of the country the con 
veying these things to the lover’s house is quite a 
grand affair. The bed, with all its belongings, is 
placed upon a wagon, drawn by oxen decorated 


with garlands of flowers; and following this are 


the girl’s friends, each carrying some package of 


goods, all moving on to the sound of music 

On the morning of the wedding the bridegroom 
goes to meet his bride, and receives her from her 
mother; then, accompanied by many friends, the 


go to ask the priest’s blessing; then on to the 


l}echurch, where the marriage is celebrated, and 
| 


lastly to the “Comunita,” for the legal part of the 
ceremony, after which the day is one of feasting 
and merriment. When the bride leaves her home, 


| pieces of confectionery, not rice, are showered upon 
} q I 


her for luck and future pro-perity. 
Italian girls are usually very religious in thei: 


ning to earn their dowries, it is, after all, in the | way. Nearly all are professed Roman Catholics 
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y girls 


f seven and ten. It is the cus- 
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the godchildren, su¢ h as some 
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middle. 
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lay on which she confirmed 


1s 
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responsible for the welfare of 


the childre case of sickness or death of their 
parents, M. B. H. 
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which “curfew” is derived. 
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SWEET=BRIER. 


T was only a dot of a village nestled among 
the New Hampshire hills 


mention on ordinary may 


hardly worth a 
, and yet for many 
lives it held the whole world of 
the sun had risen far 
Meadow and 


that crowned the summit of St 


joy and sorrow, as 
if indeed away against the 
rim of Marsh set behind the pines 
ny Gorge, as it ap- 
peared to do, 


Rather a picturesque little | where some- 


“we, 
times summer tourists loved to linger to explore 
the wild, craggy heights that were almost moun- 
tainous, and angle in the | ht, rapid stream that 


dashed through the dee p, rocky gorge, was checked 


at its foot to turn the wheels of the great mills, and 


then cut its way like a belt of silver across the 


meadows beyond. 


But beautiful and harm Stony River 
looked, there were times whe n. wollen by the 


spring floods or heavy autumi it became a 


thing of terror, tearing way in mad fury over 
it rocky bed and threateni: to bear away everv- 
thing in its cours Indeed, there had been a 
time when no one cared to | n the flat meadow 
interval; but after Mr. Mar ught the mills 
and strengthened the heavy w ind gutes that 


checked the river for | 
Its fe 


lls Use, Peo] le almost forgot 


rmer ravages, So, although the village proper 


up, 


the river below, 


lay upon the hillside, there one by 


rung 


one, many laborers’ cottages 


and among them, also, the br porched, comfort- 


able farm-house of the mast« these wide mead- 
ows and the fields be vond 
And here dwelt Rose Lawrence with her father 


and the spinster aunt who had tried to fill for her 


the 


when baby Rose was too voung to 1 


empty mother-place, ma vears before 


ealize her loss 


To love once was to love forever with Edward 
Lawrence, and he thought of the gentle young 
wife whose sweet spirit had gone out vears before 
as if her place had been in the wide, sunny 
rooms, instead of the grass~ vn grave upon the 
hillside. To him she wa ll there—invisible, 
but near; more so than ever when little Rose grew 
up so like the lost mother ind face. His 


alled her; it had been her 


ne a 


“ little Sweet-brier,” he « 


pet name with him from t ivs when she first 


toddled down the long garden-walks and filled her 


tiny hands with the sweet blossoms, despite the 


cruel thorns that started the red drops in the soft 


flesh and tears in the sunny eyes. And always 
this had been her favorite flower, as it had been 
her mother’s before her All around the farm- 
house it grew in profusion Che air was heavy 
with its perfume, and in the time of blossoming 
the river-bank was rosy with its delicate pink 


bloom, 
“(God grant that her life may have the blossoms 


without the thorns!” her father used to whisper in 








ng 
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his heart, as he fondly watched and guarded his she loved in the old rooms, the glow and glamor 


human Sweet-brier in her blossoming. 


The first time Felix Marston saw her, on his 
return from college, he thought her the loveliest 
creature that he had ever seen. It was in the old 
brown chureh, where she sat clothed all in white, 
with only her favorite sweet-brier at her throat and 
in her hair. He thought she looked as stainless 
as an angel, with that soft, intent look in her blue 


eyes as she listened to the words of the sermon that 
he never heard 

And then came the wooing—and the winning 
For once the course of true love seemed destined 


to run smooth everybody seemed to unite in 


pronouncing it exactly the most uitable choice 


that either could have made \s for the lovers, 
they thought they had found the lost Eden. Some 
times Rose thought, standing by the sweet-brier 
hedye watching her lover's boat come dancing 
down the river, that such happiness as theirs could 
hardly lust It seemed almost wicked for her to 
have so much when the world was full of those 
who had so litt 

But the summer davs went on with nothing to 


mar their | 


rightne the autumn glory faded out, 
the winter shrouded the level meadows and the 
overhanging hills, and then the soft days of spring 
drew near once mvore—the last spring days of 
Sweet-brier’s girlhood ; for in the early autumn she 
would go out of the old home ah uppy wife Felix 


had urged an earlic 


marriage, but Mr. Lawrence 
thought them so young that they could well afford 
to loiter a little in love’s May-day 

Just toward the close of the gay winter season, 
worn by a too weless round of city pleasures, 
came Celia Lawrence to recuperate at her uncle’s 
home and help Rose with her bridal trousseau, so 
she affirmed 

Rose liked her cousin, with whom she had 
passed much of the time while away from home, 
acquiring the education and accomplishments that 
her father thought necessary for her to attain ; she 
gave her a cordial welcome, and yet she could not 
help sometimes wishing she could have had this 
last summer of her girlhood alone in the dear 
home from which she would so soon be gone A] 
ready the pain of parting had filled her heart with 
a wistful tenderness for every object so long fa 
miliar to her 

But Felix had been charmed with brilliant, co 
quettish Celia Lawrence from the first. She had 
a glow and sparkle about her that roused him like 
a draught of champagne. She somehow put hiro 
upon his mettle, and called forth all the wit and 
brillianey of whi 





h he was possessed, Instead of 
the long, quiet evenings with Rose, when they had 
sat in the firelight and painted together bright 
pictures of their future, there was now only merry 


jest and laughter, gay songs, and Celia’s brilliant 
touch upon the piano, the intense perfumes that 


of her own dark face and gay costumes brighten- 
ing it all 

It had grown to be Celia’s glance for which 
Felix looked first now when he came; it was Celia 
with whom he sang and jested, Celia with whom 
he lingered and talked longest. Not that he neg- 
lected Rose or was conscious himself of the change 
To him she was still “ the sweetest lit 
the world,” his “little saint,’ and a 
would not have grieved her if he had known, but 
to her tender heart his careless thoughtlessnese 
was like a cold storm to a delicate flower. She 
felt chilled and bruised and broken Yet she 
could not speak, she had no accusation to make, 
she only grew a little more quiet, a little more shy, 
yielding her place so gently and so sweetly that 
they could not see the change. 

But in the silence of her own room, under the 
quiet watch of the cold stars, then arose her pas- 
sionate prayers, then fell her bitter tears of agony 
For she had inherited her father’s strong power of 
loving, and with her, too, to love once was to love 
forever! 

The dainty bits of sewing were now laid aside 
“There is time enough !” she said, gently. in reply 
to some little suggestion of her aunt's 

She used to sit idly at her window, looking away 
up the craggy hills, where now was coming the 
first faint promise of spring. Up those rough 
paths she and Felix had climbed in those first 
happy days when he had asked her if they should 
climb all life’s hills together And vet, after all, 
they had only passed an hour in the sunny valley, 
and now their wavs must be divided She must 
climb life’s stony hill alone, and he 

She no longer doubted what she must do; she 
only waited for the fitting time to do it 

Going into the parlor one evening, she paused 
suddenly at the door, and leaned against it faint 
and giddy In the twilight, lighted only by the 
flickering glow of the open fire, stood the two m 
whom centered all her life and hope. They were 


‘ 


talking earnestly, and had not heard her soft foot- 
steps in the hall. Suddenly, as she still stood 
there, Felix bent and lifted Celia’s dark face in 
his hands: once, twice, thrice, he kissed the red 
lips Ihen blindly Rose groped her way back to 
her own room, 

Poor, crushed Sweet-brier ! the unacknowledged 
hope was dead now: in her tender heart rankled 
the cruel thorns of love and trust betraved; its 
blossoming was over. 

She was not well enough to go down that night; 
to-morrow, she thought, she would speak the words 
that should give Felix back his freedom. 

Pale and languid, she arose in the morning and 
went out into the garden. There had been rain 
for several days, and the walks were damp and 
sodden, A few early flowers were striving to 
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one living, and yet dead. 
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wn beds, the fragrance of the first It was getting late when she went down the 
floated softly on the air. She! path to the village. <A he drew 1 


she saw a crowd of men at work about the dam 


ear the mills, 


heart 


Celia went to her own room,| Then Mr. Marston saw her and came up 


1 a bushel of letters to answer “You are on your way home,” he suid; “I was 
hut herself up and write all about to send a 


going to spend the day in an | dam may break—there has never been such a pre 


Messenyver We are afraid the 


With a breath of relief, Rose left | sure against the walls. We have all the force we can 
to the stables rally at work strengthening them, but they may 
idle Selim for me" she said, as! notstand. Please tell the cottagers along your way 

her father was getting ready to | to hasten at once to highe round Never mind 
tant farm-tields trying to move anything, but come at once, If 


ver wet for a ride to<lay?” her/our fears are unfounded there will be no harm 


came to her side done We shall expect your family at our house 
she answered: “but the hill-| to-night, and we shall all feel better to know that 


er, and | feel as ifa gallop would | no lives are ex posed to possible d inger Now, 
don’t delay, my dear child, and we will work like 


a white little rose this morning,” | heroes 
‘but be care \way flew the gray pony with a bri f pause and 


I 


ed her soft « heek + 
t let Selim slip with you.” a few imperative words from it young rider at 
ful: but he is sure-footed, you | each door, Over her shoulder, a he went, she 
could see the people hurrying toward the village 

papa,” she said, as she bent | The old terror, so long forgotten, was upon them 
iy pony to kiss her father before She reached her own door and called the two 
servants, telling them they must hasten to a place 


And | of safety Her father and the men were far away 


vy prec ious Sweet-brier! 


i the slender figure flying over | toward the farther side of the inclosed valley or 
it led to the hills. basin in which the meadows lay All that was to 
a up the winding path that led be done must le done by her ind don quickly 


up and up, to the very summit, She turned to the two women crving in the hall 


and his mistress. “Can either of vou ride he asked 


the past days, she had seemed to “A little,” one of them answered 
ver, the sweet Scripture verse Rose flew to the stables and unfastened the car 
ip mine eyes unto the hills from | riage horses from their stalls, and the Jersey cow 


that looked at her with soft ev« ind lowed as she 


help,” 
it meant; all her faith and | entered. Upon one of the horses she slipped the 
the Rock of “that Mountain | bridle that hung near Brown Duke would never 
' ved,” But her heart longed allow any one upon his back ! turned him 


mpanionship of these symbols | loose and went back to the house leading the 


and strength. In the silence | other 
far above the petty human tide of “Tle is gentle,” she said to the frightened 
i greed and avarice, she wanted | women, “and will carry you safely Mount him 
the Everlasting Arms, to lay her | quickly and ride to the village as fast as you 


rd, that He might sustain her can,” 
her pony where he might nibble| As the servants rode away, Celia came down 
und tender twigs, and then sat} from her room and asked what was the matter 
fragment of rock to think out the | As Rose told her what was feared her face blanched 

|to the pallor of death, and she wrung her hands 
flitting to and fro, | in frantic terror. 


Below, she heard “What shall we do? oh! what can we do?” she 


birds were 


} 


“There is no one to help us, and we can 
the sky was dull and | never get to the village alone! 

Her shaking limbs bore testimony to the truth 
4 { 


of day and the light of heaven 


vred and void of promise 


of her words as regarded | 


the sun would shine again; she “It is two miles!” she cried. “We cannot get 


lay that would deaden the pain | there, and we shall be drowned !’ 
“Tush, Celia! Listen!” said her cousin. “You 


bdued content, 
ll walk at your side. 


| 


her to mourn a dear one in his | There may not be any danger, after all. Come, 


| let us hasten now as quickly as possible.” 
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Hastily assisting the trembling girl into the | the soft blankets; Felix who held her close against 
saddle, she fastened the door and went out upon | his breast, whispering the old sweet love-names, as 
the road. One glance showed her that the river | he hastened his horse homeward over the hilly 
was already overflowing its low banks, They went | way No doubt of him now lingered in her heart; 
on as rapidly as possible, when suddenly there | it had all been swept away in the destroying tor 


came a muflled crash, a sullen roar,and a vast| rent, and now she lay anchored safely in the har 


tide of water was before them. ‘The dam _ had | bor of his love. 

parted ! Afterward, he told her in what mad terror he 
“Quick, Celia! turn to the right and ride for | had sprung upon his horse, when they found the 

the low hill Ride !—for your life!” dam must go, knowing that her life was in peril, 
Mad with terror, the girl clung to the horse and | and hoping to save her. And how, when the wall 

rode away. gave way, so much svoner than they expected, he 
* Good bye, Celia! Ciood bye, Felix!" had made for the low hills, followed by others, 


Celia heard the soft call, but dared not turn her| with such things as might be needed, still hoping 
head. that she might have reached that refuge. 


And then Rose stood alone, facing the rushing} “ But when I met Celia, when | saw her alone 
’ , 


flood. Celia would be saved. It was the last offer-| and knew that she had fled to sa ety leaving you 


ing of her love to Felix—to save for him the life | behind to death, I could almost have cursed her !” 
he held most precious And, after all, for her life} “ But I sent her, poor ¢ elia! | 1! to go! 


was no longer sweet 1] thought *’ and here Rose shyly dropped her 
A last look to the distant hills, and then, among | head and paused 
| po . ’ .) ' 
all the débris of timber and tree and drift, was} “Thought what? What did you think, my 


” 


whirled away the young life that had thus offered | darling 
itself up for those it loved best “T thought you loved her best! I thought her 
For a few moments earth and sky and water] life was the one most precious to you—and mine 
seemed spinning about in chaos; then her shat I did not want it any longer !” 
| 


tered senses gathered themselves slowly together, “Loved her best! My dear child, you must 


and she became aware that she had been carried | have been crazed! What other life on earth ever 


safely out into the smooth current, and was float | was, ever could be, so price less to me as your own! 


ing swiftly down through the meadows, tangled in| What is Celia to me, except as she is also 


» confused mass of roots, branches, and giant | yours: 

bushes of sweet-brier The odor of the crushed, | “* But but you kissed her!" says Sweet Orie! 
wet leaves came to her like a farewell from all she with the crimson flushing the downcast face 
loved—father, lover, home. Instinctively cling “Wel ves—I did!” owns Fetix, bravely “] 
ing to her frail support, she was borne on through | was tempted for the moment by her saucy look 


| 


the swirling waters, turned now here, now there, | and words, and acted on the impulse, like a silly 
caught for an instant against some impediment, | schoolboy ; but, believe me, my darling, my heart 
then again torn loose, sometimes bruised, some-| has never for one instant wavered in its allegiance 


: . . | : = 
times almost submerged, until at length, chilled,|to you I have never thought of love in connec 


f since the first 


exhausted, almost lifeless, she felt herself lodged | tion with any other than yourself 
in a dense mass formed against a projecting point }moment that I looked upon your sweet face. To 


again the rocky hills took up their guard | me the whole world of women is merged in one 


where 





about the valley little Sweet-brier Rose! 

Darkness was closing in around her ; the roar | Celia could no longer charm him with her 
and rush of the river was like the voice of thunder | sparkling grace, her face and voice had lost their 
in her ears; she heard the frightened bellowing of ‘charm. He could not forget the selfishness that 
cattle, the crash of timbers, then all the world | had led her to seek her own safety, leaving his 
went out in one vast gulf of darkness. Then, | darling to perish without a word of protest. Ah! 
slowly creeping in upon her senses, she heard|if he had lost his own sweet blossom through his 
shouts, voices calling, saw as in a dream the glare | wicked fascination! His heart tremb'ed at the 
of torches flashing through the night, and then | thought But now all was weli rhe bitter 
one voice, the voice dearest to her on earth, ery-| lesson was well learned, and would never be for 
ing her name; “Sweet-brier!—my precious Sweet- | gotten 
brier! Thank God! thank God! 1 have found In the old home saved from the flood, while yet 

me 


vou! the drenched sweet-briers held stanchly by their 


Fond arms held her, passionate kisses fell-upon | roots and furnished blossoms for the bridal, with 


her face. Life and hope came back together. It} the sweet pink clusters at her throat and in her 


was Felix who uttered broken words of thanks-| shining hair, as he had beheld her first, Felix 


giving that she was given back from death ; Felix | Marston clasped close to his heart his happy wife. 


whose tender arms lifted her and wrapped her in I’ AUSTINE. 
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AUNT PATTY’S COUNTRY WEEK. | desolation to almost every hearthstone. Among 


the first stricken down were the young shoemaker 





JITH trembling fingers Aunt Patty turned | and his wife. When, after weeks of delirium, 
| t t, shining door-knob of the | Patty regained consciousness, the grass was already 
1] on West G Street, and tottered |! green over her husband’s grave, and Baby Betsey 
feebly out the spring sunshine. She moved | slept beside him. Long she lay like one para 
slowly al vn the walk, stretching out her | lyzed, but with returning health and strength 
wrinkled ‘ ined hands, rubbing one over the | came the necessity for action Selling her few 
other as the : sunbeams fell on the withered | household effects, she went to a distant city, hav 
fingers ing but one desire to flee from the scene of her 
A stray dand n or two nodded brightly at her | great grief. She supported herself by working at 
from the | val grass-plot, which rose like a} her trade, with varying st from year to year 
green oasi the midst of a brick-paved desert.| More than one heart and home had been offered 
Half ad parrows, Which had been quarreling | to the gentle young widow, but she gave one reply 
over the } ‘ nof the bird-house in a neigh-|to them all—“ Thank ye, tl ve kindly, but 
boring horse-chestnut, flew down, mindful of their |’pears like [> couldn't give up Dan'el’s name 
usual al crumbs, hopping along behind | nohow”—and went on her lor way 
her, with y heads tipped one side inquir Years passed on, the great thing houses were 
ingly. established, and there was | ind less demand 
Aunt P pped and plucked the dandelion, | for the old-fashioned skill of the tailoress 
gazing at it ely with her dim old eyes. | Finally, when there was literally nothing left 
“] spose they're a shinin’ all over the fields,” | for her to do, and a desolate old age stared her in 
she murmuré nd the laylocks, they must be| the face, she drew her hard-earned savings from 
all a bloor she added, wistfully. the bank and sought the G Street Home, where 
The S} fluttered before her and chirped she had now been 1 resident ts years 
impatient mbling in the pocket of her rusts he fresh May breeze rred the plants in a 
bombazin« produced a crust and scattered the | window opposite, and wafted the fragrance across 
crumbs about her The greedy sparrows crowded | to Aunt Patty as she sat drowsily nodding in the 
to her very feet until the last morsel was devoured, | sunshine. 
then, no 1 e being forthcoming, flew back to the “’Pears like I smell the laylocks all a bloomin’,” 
bird-house | resumed their quarrel she whispered, dreamily Baby Betsey’s in 
Aunt Patty drew the shawl closer about her bent | my arms a crowin’ an’ a clutehin’ at ’em.” 
shoulder | ught the garden-seat in a shel Down the street came a ragged little creature 
tered corn: f the yard staggering beneath the weight of a fat baby, al- 
Aunt Patt home was far up among the Ver- | most her equal in weight, if 1 in size 
mont hil rly orphaned, she had been kindly “Aunt Patty, Aunt Patty thrusting a thin 
eared for r tives, who, although possessed of | hand through the iron fenei und gently touch 
little of thi ld’s goods, free ly shared with the | ing the napping ngure I've come to say good 
lonely girl. She was brought up in thrifty New| bye. It’s my turn for country week, you know, an 
England fas! well drilled in handy household | I’m a goin’ to-morrer. Just think, Aunt Patty’ 
Ways, sen he district school for three or four | jerking the baby higher up on her shoulder. 
winters, finally provided with a good trad “Country week,” echoed Aunt Patty, musingly, 
that of tailor Meanwhile, a young shoemaker, | “’Pears like I heerd the preacher say somethin’ 
Daniel Le: name, had moved into the village.| about it Sabbath-day reaching through and 
From their first meeting he was strongly attracted | patting the ragged sleeve of her small visitor. 
to shy, brown-eyed Patty, and lost no opportunity A warm friendship had sprung up between these 
of cultivat her acquaintance. Finally he per- | two friendless ones—the old lady at the “ Home” 
suaded her to enter into an engagement Long | and “Sary Ann,” the little bound girl who “minded 
and patiently the young couple labored for the | baby” for the florist’s wife over the way, For her 
little home that was to be, Daniel in his workshop | Aunt Patty saved the rosy apple which she daily 
and Patty ing from house to house, cutting, | found beside her dinner-plate, and in return “Sary 


making, and pressing. When at last the modest | Ann” carefully treasured each cast-away flower, 


outfit was secured, and the tiny cottage of three | now a carnation fading on its wired stem, or a bit 


rooms scantily furnished, they felt that every | of trailing vine, trodden under foot as worthless, 

earthly wish was gratified. to adorn the cracked tumbler which served as vase 
When Bal Betsey came, with her mother’s | on Aunt Patty’s table 

brown eve nd her father’s fair, curling hair,| “ Yes, I’m a goin’ a whole week,” repeated Sary 

their measure of bliss was indeed full. Ann, exultingly. “An’ what de you think?) I’m 


But, alas! Patty’s happiness was of short dura-| to wear a new blue sprigged caliker,” she added, 


tion. A fever swept through the village, carrying ' impressively. 
i 
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AUNT PATTY'S 


“Country week, an’ the laylocks all a bloomin’ 
1 wish I could go with ye,” sighed Aunt Patty, 
wistfully. 

“Oh! if ye only would!” eried Sary, clasping 
her hands eagerly, regardless of the baby, who 
clung desperately to her nec k. “Why can’t ye? 
I'll be at the gate right early, a waitin’ for ye.” 

“Well, mebbe 1 will, mebbe”’ 
limping toward the house, while Sary Ann trotted 


rising stiffly and 


briskly across the street, the baby’s head bobbing 
up and down over her shoulder. 

It was a busy day at the G Home; the matron 
was hurriedly assorting sheets and pillow-cases 
and only vouchsafed a careless “ Yes” as Aunt 
Patty proflered her timid request for leave of ab 
sence, Her simple preparations were soon made, 
ind in the early morning two quaint figures, the 
one bowed down, clad in rusty black, the other 
dancing along in a “ blue sprigged ecaliker,” passed 
through the great iron gat« wiaty and on down the 
street The superintendent yvlanced up inquit 
ingly as he marshaled his troop of eager boys and 


1 


virls into the car “Grandmother, most likely, 
yoing to take charge of the child herself, he 
thought 

The train was crowded A troop of excursion 
ists filed in with much laughter and chatter, and 
somehow the conductor, in his hurried checking of 
tickets right and left, entirely overlooked Aunt 
Patty. So she rode on and on undisturbed, a look 
of peace and restfulness in the dim brown eyes as 
they swept out from the smoky city into the ver 
dure of the suburbs, Sary Ann nestling close besicd« 
her, casting admiring glances down at the wonder 


ful new dress. 


- Wife,” exclaimed Peter Nic hols, thrusting his 
head through the half-open kitchen-door, “’most 
train-time—team’s waitin’ at the door,” 

‘O dear" with a despairing glance at the 
kitchen clock “Tlarry won't go to sleep Just 
look at him now,” as the wide-awake one-vear-old 
gave a delighted gurgle at sight of his father, and 
beat a lively tattoo with hands and feet 

“Well, never mind, take him right along,” snap 
ping his fingers at the crowing voungster, “but 
hurry up or your little city waif ’Il be at the sta 
tion before ye. Not as I'd care,’ he added under 
his breath, stepping out and flecking a fly from 
the horse’s ear; “Martha she’s been sot on this 
country week business ever since the parson hinted 
ut it. Got her hands full now, but wimmen is 
mighty onaccountable  creeturs”—trying — the 
strength of girth and tug, quite an unnecessary 
proceeding ; “Old Roan” would not have stirred 
had an earthquake yawned at his heels 

The train had already steamed into the station 
when Peter, having hitched “Old Roan” securely 
to a telegraph-pole, mounted Harry on his shoul- | 


der and hastened with Martha to the platform. | 
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fhe superintendent, glancing up and down and 
consulting the paper in his hand, espied them 
hastening toward him. 
“Mr. Nichols, that little girl,” he exclaimed, as 
he sprang aboard the last retreating car, pointing 


toward Sary Ann, who stood grasping bewildered 


Aunt Patty firmly by the hand. 


“Come, litth one,” said Peter, gently, touched in 
spite of himself by the anxious, unchildish face, 
“you're coming home with us,” holding out his 
hand. “We will take charge of her now,” he 
added, meeting Aunt Patty’s dazed glance 

‘But I thought—I thought—we’ve come for 
country week, you know,” she faltered, help- 
lessly 

Why, it’s only forthe chil—” commenced Peter, 
but the sentence was never completed for Martha 
bustled up with a“ Yes, yes; come right along 
with us here, let me he ip you, ipporting the 
uncertain steps over the uneven ground, 


“Well, | never! 


muttered Peter, as he mounted 


the high, covered wagon and started homeward, 
Martha chattering volubly the while if thisdon’t 
beat all natur 

Up through the wooded road, act the meadow, 


on through the narrow lanes, they drew to the old 


yellow farm-house 


“They’re a bloomin’, they're a bloomin’,” mur- 
mured Aunt Patty, tremulously, as Peter lifted her 
carefully down from the high step, and she tottered 


over to the great purple lilac and buried her glad 
old face among the fragrant blossoms 

Aunt Patty seemed at once to fit into the rrand 
led or no, is in 


mother’s niche,” which, whether fil 


the corner of every fireside Harry took to her” 
tt once, with that rare divination of a kindred 
pirit which one sees often, even in very young 
children 

‘Sarv Ann” exulted in the free country life for 


the specified week, and then reluctantly returned 


with a new brightness in her sharp little face and 
a fund of happy memories which she rehearsed 
again and again to a breathless audience in her 
alley 

Summer ripened into autumn, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas came, and still Aunt Patty stayed on 
and on 

“Peter,” said Martha one day, pleadingly, as 


} 


they watched her bending over Harry’s cradle 


crooning an old lullaby, “I can’t part with her 
Your mother and mine have gone to a_ better 
home; let her share ours in their stead.” 
‘I—don't—know,” replied Peter, dubiously, 
“times are hard, and that little ch 1p) must have 


r I 


a better chance for an eddication than you « 
did, Martha.” 

“ Yes, but if twas your mother or mine, old and 
poor and friendless 

“There, there, have it your own way, my girl, 
have it your own way,” and warm-hearted, surly 
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spoke n Peter | 

ering mist in h 
There wa 

to Aunt Patt 

memory save th 

life—of Dan’l 


had reached home 


eyes. 
need of explanation or invitation 
All the past had faded from her 


She felt that she 
, and accepted the good that 


d baby Betsey 


each day offer 
a little child 
change, di 
approached shi 
evening, 


is simply and unquestioningly 
No thought of the future, of any 
rhad 


her repose. As spring again 


grew more feeble. One quiet May 
of 


d up lovingly at Martha, as she 


universary her coming to the 
farm, sh 
bent over her bedside, after arranging everything 


comfortably for the night, as was her wont: 


HOME 


tened barnward to hide the gath- | “Be you my little Betsey,” 


recollection of her early married | 


MAGAZINE. 


she whispered, “ b+ 


| you ?” 
| The next morning the lilacs tapped against th 
| window, but she did not waken 

Peter and Martha made every 
| her native village, that she be laid beside 
the husband of her youth, but in vain. 


eflort to discover 


might 


In the Nicols lot in the old cemetery, there is 


a grave side by side with those of Peter’s father 


land mother-——a grave whereon a white lilac sheds 
its blossoms every spring, and on the modest whit 
| head-stone the simple inscription 

| 


| “Sacred to the memory of Aunt Patty.” 


Marion E. PICKERING. 


HOW TO DRESS BECOMINGLY. 


By ELLA 


BLACK AND WHITE, WITH VARIATIONS. | 


HITE and black can searcely rank as colors, ' 

but they are very necessary foils to the 

pronounced hues; and their very absence 
of character often makes them more desirabl 
They are va safe resorts for those Ww hose color 
perceptior re not keen; and with judicious 


arrangement they are very generally becoming. 

White is, even more than blue, the symbol of 
purity, such, is particularly suitable for 
the very y It is the first and last dress in 
which humanity is clothed; and it may be made, 
accordin material and texture, to represent the 
most extreme simplicity or the richest style of 
attire. 

Festive dresses 


ana i 


for very youthful maidens are 
ite muslin and tarlatan, while silk and 
delegated to the bride and to the more 


made of wl 
satin are 


experi need party goer, The shades of white 
vary in silk and woolen materials from dead 
white to vellow-white, blue-white, and the faintest 


tinge of pint 
ally becon 
is more not 


A handsome wl 


Phe yellow-white is more gener- 
and it keeps its looks better This 
ly the case with woolen goods. 
‘ite silk is a very beautiful dress, 
but not a ve erviceable one ; and strange as it 
may seem to those who have not happened to see 
it, a pale brunette often looks remarkably well in 
such a dre nd dead white at that. <A case is 
cited of an « nt, but far from handsome woman, 
with brow) I and eyes, and colorless complexion 
not many shades lighter, who courageously wore a 
rich white silk with pearl ornaments—which, 
instead of making her hideous, gave her a sort of 
unique attraction 

Rose-colored ribbons on a dress of white muslin 
or nun’s veiling very youthful and pretty ; 
and blue, pink, lilac, green, anything, looks well on 
this background A dress of thin muslin or lace 
over any of these colors is very eflective, and a 
costume of this description has the double advan- 
tage of comparative cheapness and of being avail- 
able for a var combinations. The heroine 
of a popular novel describes her usual party cos- 
tume as a white dress with variations. 


iety of 
d 


RopMAN CHURCH. 


There is so much variety in the texture and 
style of white goods that almost every one can 
wear them- except the very stout, who do not 
always admit this. But an inordinately large 


woman in a white dress st 
comical description of th 
walked around for exercise 
were in rugged health. 
Complexion has as much to do with wearing 
white as size—unless the material is very thin, as 
this may be worn by almost every ont 


izgests Sydney Smith's 
lady might be 
before breakfast if one 


Mw ho 


ad 


but any 
thing like cambric or linen is very unbecoming to 
a sallow skin. Anything so thick requires a very 
clear complexion to carry it off; while dotted 
Swiss, or plain French Organdy, may be ventured 
on without risk. 

BLACK popular for dress fabrics 
that an almost funereal aspect is given to all pub 
lic gatherings, and many goods hitherto reserved 
for mourning attire are now 
ull, This sombre hue is a perfect blessing to 
stout people, as it diminishes their apparent size 
and all and every one is 
ready to speak well of it because it is so becoming. 

But to suppose that all black fabrics are invari- 
ably becoming is a great mistake—as only the 
more expensive kinds will be found so. Velvet 
and lace are the most becoming of black dresses, 
and any one will look her very best in either. <A 
good black silk, too, has a softening eflect: but a 
black woolen dress is quite another matter. It isa 
convenient, subdued looking costume, but by no 
means becoming, except to those favored ones who 
can wear anything. 

Black velvet the perfection of “ full 
dress” for a matron, and diamonds are its natural 
ornaments. In combination with point lace and 
silvery hair, it is a grand y beautiful costume ; but 
its cost is beyond the reach of many whom it 
would adorn, For these and more youthful ladies, 
the perfection to which the manufacture of velvet- 
een Is now carried provides an admirable substitute, 
and one that is quite as becoming as velvet itself. 

Thin black dresses, such 
silk grenadine, are also ver 


has become so 
worn indiscriminately 
by 


smooths down defects, 


Is 


very 


as Canton crape and 
y generally becoming, 


and a costume of this description shows a fair skin 








ver 


side 


he r 


eds 


Lite 








be 
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and plump 
Black tulle sprigged with gold bees or butterflies, 
and worn with gold ornaments, makes a very rich 
dress, and looks particularly well on a tall, grace- 
iul fhyure. 

A black bonnet 
unless made of very rich materials; and as in the 
case of a dress, velvet is almost the only fabric for 
universal use 

In selecting Colors, it must be remembered that 
daylight and gaslight have very different eliects 
upon them; artificial light especially not being 
strong enough to bring out all the shades as seen 
by day, and also being of itself yellowish in tone, 
produces a change in several of the colors. If the 
light is pure, though dim, the natural tints may 
be retained by placing the colors on a contrasting 
ground, Light shades usually fare better at night 
than dark ones, for the reason that a little darken- 
ing does not injure them. 

White is one of the very best colors for night 
use, as it is rather softened and improved by arti 
ficial light; and black holds its own very well, 
unless it is blue black. This takes on a greenish 
tint. Grays and browns look darker and duller 
than by day light ; reds are predisposed to orange ; 
many blues have a tendency to green; yellow is 


is not generally becoming, | 


; - 3 : ae 
figure to the greatest advantage.|of blue; green looks brighter; violet is dingy ; 
| purple 


looks like reddish-brown; and citron, 
russet, and olive are more yellow in tone. 

The color varies with the material as well. 
“Gauzy, napped, grained, or velvety fabrics absorb 
the light more or less, which gives them a soft, 
rich aspect, and dulls and deepens the hue ; and 
smooth, glossy goods reflect the light, which makes 
them appear clear and lively and lighter in 
tint.” 

It seems a pity that Fashion should regulate 
the selection of colors, as upon this so often hangs 
the question of plainness or prettiness; but there 
are people who would rather be fashionable than 
pretty, and when the fickle tyrant decrees the 
color that is most trying to them, they sacrifice 
their good looks with a promptness worthy of a 
better cause. 

In dwelling so long upon the topic of color, it 
must be remembered that it plays a most import- 
ant part in the details of tasteful dress ; and that 
some artistic knowledge of combination and effect 
is absolutely necessary to the production of satis- 
factory results. The above hints may be found use- 
ful in a rudimentary way; but observation and 
judgment are needed to expand them. The habit 
of studying color, in all its varied forms, wil] be 


more pronounced, and orange follows the example | found an advantage in dress, as in every other art. 
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LICHENS FROM WAYSIDE ROCKS. 
No. 21. 


HE winter wears slowly away, with its cold, 
dreary weeks, when there is little comfort 


save for those who live within thick brick 
walls, furnace heated, or in warm stove-rooms, 
where the fire seldom dies out; unless it be for a 


few who, with robust health and youth, enjoy the 
cold for the sake of out-door sports. We weaker, 
colder-blooded fain to hover over the 
warm fire and shiver when the piercing winds 
blow. Everything out-of-doors looks as frozen up 
as it were in the cold North. Snow and sleet lie 
on the ground a week at a time, and the litth 
snow-birds and sparrows hurry about in flocks, 
picking scanty meals, | fear, from the bare-looking 
ground. 

Yet. these seasons are interspersed with warm, 
sunshiny days now and then, almost spring: like, 
here in the Southwest, when the frost all comes 
out of the earth and crocuses and jonquils put up 
little green heads above the surface, as if they 
thought it was time to be up. and 
When south winds blow, and the mocking-bird 


ones are 


| 


blooming. | 


and blue-bird come out of their hiding-places, | 


every one feels like moving about and enjoying 
this respite while they can, for suddenly a biting 
wind from the northern regions again, 


comes 


changing the temperature rapidly, and there is 
another period of cold and gloom to beag. 

I long for the early spring-time, when the close | 
imprisonment in the house will be over; when 
doors and windows can be open without freezing 
air rushing in, and the rays of the sun will be 


more genial all the time. The dreary days are so 
hard to live through. 

It is thus with our inner lives at times. The 
cold, dark hours of despondency will come when 
the sun of our existence seems turned away from 
us, hiding his face for awhile, and we have litth 
comfort or joy—no heart for our work, no tast 
for companionship or pleasure, but weary days 
when all looks cheerless, and it seems impossible 
for hope to rise above the surrounding 
The singing-birds of our hearts have hidden them- 


cloom. 


selves in silence, and the path is rough to our 
feet 


Then, anon, the clouds roll away, unveiling His 


loving face, and its sunshine re-enters our hearts 
and lights up the way, and we wonder how we 
could ever have felt so gloomy and distrusting 


But a fresh trial brings back the same state, per- 
haps. 

Ah! what an indulgent Father we need, to bear 
with all our waywardness ! How is it Mrs. Brown- 
ing expresses it ? 

“O most long-suffering and all-patient God! 

Thou need'st be surelier God, to bear with us, 
Than even to have made us.” 


Yet He leads us on so patiently and winningty, 
waiting for us when w: halt or backward, 
holding out His hand to help us over the roughest 
or steepest places, when we will look up to grasp 
it, and binding up the wounds that ache or bleed 
For He knows how frail and weak we are in our- 
selves, and how almost Christ-like we would have 
to be to endure with patience or cheerfulness some 
of the trials which gather around us. We ofter 


stray 


| wonder why there must be so many—why some of 
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those who are striving to be true, steadfast, con 
tians should be surrounded, hemmed 
Qur 


scientious Chri 
in, and overcome at times by such obstacles 
Difficulty,’ 


many “lions in the way,” “ Hills 

“ Apollyons,” and “Giants Despair,” are so dis 
couraging, and we think sometimes they make us 
worse-—instead of better, as we are told they should 


A litth raj 
other day, like direct message. 
what our character They bring out the best o1 
worst that is in us, and prove what we are worth 
This is so true that we ought, I suppose, to be wil 
ling to take them, trusting that our Maker knows 
just what we need and can endure if we try earn 
estly and perseveringly. 


1astray paper came to me the 
“Trials show 


Is, 


Three years ago | heard a sermon wherein the 
minister, in ¢ ining on his hearers the duty of 
heeding th: ction to “stand fast in the face 


of trials and temptations, gave an incident of the 
Civil War, where in the 
thickest of a ! an aicd~<le 
camp to a part of the field to bring news 
from a spot which weakest and hardest t 
hold. So id returned, and being questioned 


1 great military leader, 
ird-fought battle, sent 


Wits 


anxious! wer that all was going right, 
for “Jacl standing there like a stone 
wall.” The battle went on, and Jackson was left 
there, unrelieved, unnoticed, apparently, by his 
commande The enemy made fierce onslaughts 
against hi but he met them undaunted|y 
and held end, and when victory was won 
received the highest commendations from his 
chief, 

“Did he take it as a compliment,” continued 
this ministe that he was appointed to hold this 


did he 


was unjust, that it was too hard a 


post, inv h fierce strugyles, or 


complain t! 


situation him in—too great a trial of his 
endurance And do we, when our great Com 
mander |! in positions where there are 
severe tris t our strength of character, fret 
and complain and say it is too hard for us—that 
we cannot recome such difficulties; or does it 
ever occur ft is that perhaps Ile sees we are the 


thle to bear just this discipline, 


very ones wi 
will ‘stand fast’ and can keep 


and cont eT 


the post, iny another would fail The 
sermon mac isting impression on me, and was 
a salutas nition more than once when 
tempted t or rebel. 

* , m a x 


This 
the cold, and ive 
bor, who is ina tion over the loss of a dear one, 
so far away t with her in her 
last hour 
lonelines iv 


ifte warm sunshine dispels much of 


been out to see a little neigh 


t «} be 


ha he could not 
| went to give sympathy or cheer her 
if possible, She was sad, but 

striving ti her sorrow bravely, going on with 
her usual daily work for the comfort of husband 
and child, and trying to be cheerful in the midst 
of her pain. We had a long, quiet talk, which 
did us both good, perhaps, and strengthened the 
tie of friendship between us, as sympathy in trou 
ble will do m quickly than anything else 

Then I stopped to see another one next door, 
who was rejoicing over the recovery from severe 
illness of a beautiful baby boy. All was bright 
ness in her home, and when the fond father came 
in, just before I left, there was a regular romp with 
baby that enlivened us all—sc nearly are joy and 
sorrow associated with one another. 


! 
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One of the chief pleasures of this shut-in winter 
has been the reception of letters from friends at a 
distance, bringing cheery descriptions of 
beautiful things seen and heard, the work they are 
doing, or books they are reading Especially val- 
ued are those from the friends among whom my 
last winter was spent, Long, chatty ones from 
May, with items about many people and things 
of mutual interest now to us, chiefly filled lately 
with accounts of visits to the great I-xposition, the 
quantities of beautiful, wonderful, and curious 
things she sees there, too numerous to think of 
recounting here or for he: 
few words about in puss 
her evenings there, lingering longest among the 
paintings and tapestrie in the great horti 
cultural hall and conservatory, amid the enchant- 


news, 


more than a 
She spends many of 


to give 


ing 


S, and 


ing beauty and sweetness of the tropical plants, 
which have never been seen in this country before 
rhen there are letters full of sweet affection from 


one of the three lovely sisters whose home | visited 


oftenest while there, giving news of the household 
band, and loving messages from all, with wishes 


for my the last one telling of her mar- 
riage with a true, fuithful-hearted man, who had 
waited long for her, and now was going to take her 


presen v, 


to his home far away, where the waves of the 
broad Pacific wash its shores, and she will walk 
on its pebbly beach gathering shells to send to 


friends left behind, and watch the sun set each eve 


in asea of golden glory ; where the roses and lilacs 
bloom out-of-doors all winter, and geraniums and 
fuchsias grow almost into where it is never 
really cold, but only cool, bracing weather in wir 

ter, and the summer nights 
refreshing. It must irthly parad 
climate and flowers, although it has, of 
drawbacks in other thing A short time 
since a bouquet came from her through the mail, 
its postmark showing she had reached her destina 
tion. Done up in a thick news; aper, it kept so 
damp that the great, creamy rosebud was fresh 
and fragrant as if gathered the day before. The 


trees 

are always cool and 
be an «¢ iseé as to 
course, its 


SOM 


fern and smilax also were green and bright, but 
the calla and heliotrope and pinks were faded and 
withered. I truly prized this little token, far 


for its sweetness, for I knew that she 


the midst of the whirl 


more than 
had taken time, while in 
and excitement of meeting new faces and friends 
and settling in her new surroundings, to think of 
and send me this remembrance 

Beautiful cards and welcome messages at Christ- 
mas and New Year gave witness to the loving 
thought of many another far-away friend. “Clo- 
ver’s” words came to me long ago—a pleasant 
surprise and stimulus toward fresh endeavor—and 
Louise’s letter was a perfect feast, with its descrip- 
tions of beautiful things, which she almost makes 
one see with her vivid word-painting. And the 
pleasure these little things give makes me think 
of and quote again Mrs, Browning’s appropriate 
lines : 


| 
a 


“ The least flower with its brimming cup may stand, 
And share its dewdrop with another near.” 


Share your dewdrope then, O friends! whenever 


you can, with all who come in your way. Thus 
shall your own cup be fuller and more re- 
freshing. 


LICHEN. 
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THE OLD GRAY SHAWL. 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 


« AM yoing to Brooklyn to-morrow and will 
take anything that is ready for Mr I... 


said one of our number at the dinner table 


the other day 

We have been ‘oo busy this fall to prepare our 
usual budget for the industrial school of which 
Mrs. H. is the teacher, but the diflerent member 
of the family named various articles which could 


be gotten ready quickly, and when some one sug 
gested “the old gray shawl,” no one objected, 
though in more than one pair of eyes there was a 
suspic ion of tears 

It was faded, moth-eaten, and precious, As lon 
ago as I, a middle-aged woman, could remember 
it had been the ld gray shawl.” I think my 
mother bought it when in mourning for a little 
brother who died before my birth. But however 
that may have been, it had served its day as a 
wrap, a lounge-cover, and a carriage-robe, and for 
years had lain upon a shelf untit for service, but 
too treasured to be destroyed or given away. 

But before I go farther, let me explain about 
the bundle for Mrs. Hl. There being no children 
in our family for whom the cast-off clothing of the 
grown people can be utilized, we have fallen into 
the habit of cutting down our old clothes for the 


poor scholars of this old friend. Each fall we ar 

amazed at the size of the bundle we gather. We 
are plain and economical, and it does not seem as 
if we wore out many things, vet, with a little care 
and sewing, we prepare warm clothing for a num 
ber of children each year; for it takes but a little 
cloth to make a child’s skirt or sacque 

As I said, the shawl had been long retired from 
active service and lay unused upon the shelf from 
which we were wont to take it when the pony and 
buggy came to the door for its morning and even 
ing trip to the boat which carried the father of 
the family to and fro to his business in that large 
part of the year when a fur robe was too heavy 
and a duster too light, it being just the thing to 
keep off mud and dust. But the time came when 
there were no more trips to the boat. The father 
had gone to a home whence he came and went no 
more; the pony was dead, the buggy sold Youth 
and affluence had forsaken the home where once 
they reigned. But the old shawl lay on its aceus 
tomed shelf. We took it up and looked at it and 
tried to bring ourselves to put it into one of those 
yearly bundles, but our hearts always failed us and 
we laid it back. 

But the time had come when it had no shelf. 
The home, too, was sold, and in the smaller quar 
ters into which we gathered ourselves and our 
treasures there was no room for the “old gray 
shawl,” which was consigned to a place in a ward 
robe which stood in the wood-house. 

So when it was suggested that we should give it 
away, no objection was raised, though eyes grew 
moist. Why, indeed, should we keep it 

The shaw! was brought and carefully examined. 
Being large and double, it was cut to make two 
wraps of moderate size, and nearly a whole after 
noon was spent in mending the holes. Then, faith 
ful to the last, it was wrapped about the other 
things and started away as if going on a pleasant 
journey, from which it would, as of old, return 
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Warm was the welcome it received. “Ohl! tha 
shawl; the Lord has sent it!” exclaimed Mra. H 


i be undid the | ickage and then she told the 
pititul ry ol @ poor woman who had been beg 
ging her for some sort of a wrap to keep eff the 
bitte ‘ it 

And when we heard it we hung our heads is 
hame that we had Kept the Lord hawl so lon: 
lettin other sufler that we might indulge idle 
entiment 


Chere are more poor women and children. Whe 
is hoarding another of the Lord’s garments? 
ELLEN BertHa BRADY. 


GAMES AT HOME. 


AMES PAYNE, in his recent volume ef Lit 
erary Recollections, say “T pity, from the 
bottom of my heart, that man who can find 





& 


no interest in a game.” It is certain that those 
homes where all can take part in such amuse 
ments have an element which is wholly lacking 
where the games are kk ftaltogether to the littl 
folk, while the older members of the family have 
no interest in such diversion 

Of course, recreation must not be made the great 
business of lif That is like dining entirely or 
the fruit or sweet which should come after the 
substantial part of the meal, and the result, ix 
either case, will be a physical or mental dyspepsia 
Which makes common duties and plain food dis 
tasteful 

Reading has its own } lace, and unhappy is the 
child who has not developed, before he is ten 
vears old, a real love for books. But one cannot 
ind even reading aloud in the family 
not take the place of 


read always, 
charming as that Is, does 
a merry game of some kind in which all can join 

In the stormy, winter evenings, when the wind 
is howling outside, making the light and warmth 
within doubly attractive, how pleasant it is to se 
parents and children amusing themselves and 
each other in some entertaining game 

I am afraid some of you fathers and mothers 
look upon such diversions with more toleratiot 
than approval. You consider them a part of the 
follies of childhood, to be outgrown and throwr 
aside with all possible speed, but really they are 
only the relaxation which every healthy mind 
craves 

Young people who are really diligent in school 
all day ought not to devote the evening to read 
ing, and it is far worse to fritter it away in talk 
which is too apt to be either gossip or a foolish 
chatter about nothing, like “the crackling of 
thorns under a pot.” 

Join in the games now and then; the mending 
basket and the newspaper can spare you for awhile 
The children will enjoy playing all the more for 
your participation, and you will be rested and re 
freshed by it yourse Ives 

But games, like everything else, have their pe 
culiar temptations, which must be especially 
guarded against, and this is the more easily done 
if the watchful father or mother is at hand. Be 
sure that the children are not forming dangerous 
habits under your very eyes. This does not mean 
that you must forbid all gemesof chance and keep 
them strictly to chess or checkers, but be on the 


watch for the small beginnings of gambling. 
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Many tl persons consider this the great 
danger of the | ! It is surprising to see how 
thoughtl people will lay a wager on an elec 
tion or a tch, with no idea that they are 
thereby joi: the army of blacklegs and swind 
lers whose i it is to foster this tendency of 
the time Some of our ocean steamers are be 
coming not this regard pool ire made 
up and bet until the saloon is converted 
into a re ling-hall 

Do not rifling bets on the result of a 
game, eve! nly nuts and apples. The boy 
who is al play marbles “for keeps” will 
be playi irds for stakes ten years henee 
(jambler le out of just such bright boy 
ind gir! yours, and the taste once formed be 
comes a CO r passion 


see to it that there is no cheat 


ho slyly shoves the ¢ roquet ball 


Another 
ing. The child 
into a good t 
lays, to for 


m will be tempted, one of these 
ck or tamper with an employer's 


} 


recounts Dor et the thin edge of the wedge 
of dishonesty f in entrance now 

Finally ere be no quarreling. When a 
game bec enough consequence to causé 
ingry Wo! ind cross looks, it is time to 


here aré things in this world to provoke 


ill-feeliny illowing our amusements to add 
to the n As long as none of these thre 
bad habit re formed, the voung people may be 
safely in their game If they cannot 
have a pl time at home, they may wish to go 


elsewher 1 in no place is fun so healthy 


and invis beside the home fireside 
The be ost amusing games are those 
which de pidity of thought and expre 
sion, sé Crambo,.” “Rhywmed Knd 
‘Chump: st of others which only require 
juick wit d nature 
SusAN ANNA Brown 


SUGGESTIONS TO YOUNG NURSES. 
CHAPTER I. 


HAVE be hinking a good deal lately about 
the ~ Band,” and I wondered how 
muc! in” they were—whether any, or 
many, of were confined to their rooms or 
their bed f so, I wondered whether those 
who care 1 waited upon them were thos 
who had ey e in such care and knew all the 


little thir help to make such a life beat 
ible: or if 
such thin 
an experi! re; and, having had con 
experie! care myself, ] thought a 
hints that | give might help some dear, lov 
able girl \ s trying to do her best for the 
‘dearest 1 1 the world,” and who was often 


of them were young and learning 
y could by a chance hint here and 
iderable 


ew 


at her “ wit’s « to find “something new ”’ to do 
for her 

In the first place, | hope she has the pleasantest 
room in tl the one where the sun shines 


in the earliest vd 


stays the longest and that 

great caré to keep it always nice, neat, and 
pleasant 

Some su lids get so tired of their room 

and of all that there isin it. For them it is nice 


to carry out one picture and 


to change thir 
bring in another, draw the curtains to the other 
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ides of the windows, put a flerent tidy on the 


chair, and bring in a rug of different color or 
hape; and an almost endless variety can be mad 
with flowers, gatherin flere kinds, arranging 


them now in one laryve vase, then in several small 


f damp moss laid 
like to arrange 
ht in to her. 

in the same pl wet 


gain in a las 


OTL he will 


, and a 

on a large platter 

them herself after the i 
Others want everything kept 


On 


all the time, and any change i unpleasant to 
them, In that case care should be taken to vary 
things as little as possibl 


of the band but 
ud, It is such a 
and listen to a 


But | do hope there is not one 
has one that can i 
real comfort to sit 


some 
or lis 
poem or a story read d 

| think neighbors s! ld think of these “shut- 
in” ones often. I know tl all feel that they 
have their own cares t and so they do, 
but if the week, they 
would think some one ive a thought for 


hut in for one 


Vi should be 


them And if every one realized how much good 
even a small attention often does, | think they 
and find opp ities of doing some 


would met k 


) very often, 


Sometimes it may be only flower sent in by 
the little ones. Then a b r a picture. If 
there is no one in tl nv family who can 
read aloud (or even if there take your new 
magazine and run in ar read an interesting ar- 
ticle You can surely half hour occasion 
ally to do this, and ¥ \\ ‘ urprised to see 
how much good you are doit 


i box ol ste reoscopic 


I know by experience t 
views is a most welcome diversion, even when two 
or three are all that can be looked at in a day; 


end in such as you may have, kind neighbor, 


und be sure vou will ne ver re ret it 

The best time for sweepir ‘ ting, and tidying- 
up generally is in the: when the invalid 
is rested and compa fresh If vou can 
move softly enough to ¢ t tn e she wakea, so 


e cups, glasses, or 


ised in the course 


much the better. Picl pall tl 
other dishes that may have beet 


of the night, and be sure k up all the spoons 
Don’t use the same spor n the same medi- 
cine, day after day, but ve her a clean spoon for 


each kind at least every 1 

She will want her breakfast bef 
uughly bathed, but bathe her 1 
If she to sit uy 
herself, have everythir ready be 


e being thor- 
ind hands first 
nd do this for 

fore she gets up, 

e needs. Perhaps 

bed to do it; my mother 

da large towel 


Is able 


ind then stand by and 
he will sit propped uy 
did so a long time l pre 
over the bed to “eatch the spatters.” I feared she 
would spill the water, but he felt sure she would 
One morning | had turned from the bedside 
to get something that she needed, when I heard a 
little ery, and sure enough, the water was all in 
the bed. | had to take her up, change her clothes 
ind the sheets, and it tired her The 
next morning, I took the tea-tray, covered it with 
several thicknesses of old and set the 
bowl on that. It wouldn't sit even, and I put a 
little pillow under the ide of the tray. 
Chen it was all right and there was no more spilled 
Had there the soft cotton would 
have absorbed it. | the little pillow under 
the tray after that when she ate, and it stood much 
firmer. 


not 


verv much 
tton cloth, 
lower 


water. been, 


put 
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Ry the wa those little pillows are so nice for ‘Where the orange dispels its perfume, 
many thing to tuck down to an achit back, t And the rose speaks of love and de ght,” 
ut under a tired limb, to raise a shoulder or a hip Pra ee beim welettes tania 
ilittie, or t use } iriou jaces Where a tul reviot write owing descriptions of the perfec 
ized one is to much Mine are thirteen by six tion of the climate. the delightfu , on the bay, 
een in ves, filled not too fu 1) with feather but adele, ahaa Ot Kumite Kink Kae world. till I 
mything suitable « in be used to fill them with mn tempted es ip anchor a a aft fp 
mit don’t make the no fasl i; just ew them up Lite pin No ie n now . frost king to 
ike a | iy und fill them 5 ind | do h ne that come sealing around vour vard ¢ nip ‘the leat 
every woman that needs this, if she has not got) , Sa ppt oe te oo 1 ling on anes 
em, will make at least two the first thing she to drive away all warmth and brightness 
hoes SISTER CALLII f tha cones ; 
I have enjoyed so much reading dear “ Lichen’s” 
recital of her visit to the Crescent City Her 


FROM = AUNT RENA.” ae ription of the rose Limost took iway my 
breath—the “ Marechal Niels,” the “La Marques” 





- : und Solfaterres : one look at them as they 
SIT at my window and look out out on a er } rm Hed 
, t w mu iM a joy torever a mye running 
dreary picture The Winter King” reigns |} ; . ' Lili o uty f ee 
. : throu ia ile ome.it is aS aS in of sweet 
over a sunle world Ihe drip ary {f the a4 “ og tag 
music heard from afar. But did she not go a year 
sty rain, the slush of the thawing earth, a eat , I ol . ¢ the tri } ; } 
\ ; es ; ae 5 ae too soon Will 1@ repeat the trip, now that the 
picking her way with acry of annova e tha ( . 
much talked of exhibition is in full bloom 
t soil her dainty stocking a lonesome chicken How I ] { ' wit t! hall f 
oO iong i eeD l n i? 1A1iSs O 
n one foot, the other drawn up amon his feather , | , ' 
mysteric nd wonder t long, deep breath and 
wo or three nows-bird eeking a belated worm : . : 
: ,|a reve in the rich conservatories, where rare, 
n the bare trees, which so lately wore their royal | . a) J hos j 1 to drink d 
hye { ' , 1 gold Hmiperia ra waves her wand, and to drink deep 
»bes of crimson and gol , PN 5 ¢ ‘ | 
> draug! of the beauty and perfume that will 
[hese are all of life I can see 


: : ‘ waste not, though thousands share in the delight ! 
I'wo weeks of mingled rain, sleet, and ice have ; 8 rhage; : e 








t! enewed health the old longing “nS 
weed the earth in gloom. Now the thaw is With renew health i nging return 
; ,| for travel 1 change of scene, but stern Fate 
ning on, but the sun still refuses to shine, and f “sneer , . id 
heavy fog like a pall envelopes us A fringe of | cw a K and murmurs low and deep, 
oa ‘ ‘ager Nevermore So I must content me with my 
les the only bright thing in all the gloom, i oa P , nd feel tl kful that it is s 
ittering on the door step, with a last glitter that bene pl ape concen! Biereay 2 tana aogdh: ate 
e very pleasant a one In summer “ Alle samee I 
minds one of the vanishing hopes and dreams of . , , 
" love to read of the deep dr iughts that others take 
uithful days Phev the dreams of the past . 
A ; it this pleasant spring, and are so kind as to let me 
ne @s soitiv as dew creeps nto the heart of a ‘ . 
| le} hare with them 
es ee eres eemeren we. we , In a cheerful round of homely duties, the short 
wers, then antumn’s frost molded them int : : 
- 1 } : Vinter days speed iwavy on winged feet Soon 
rms of rare brightness, only to be broken by a iy . 7 . 
’ pring Will come whisperi ry round my window 
h of wintry Time’s seythe. He shatters them | (4 i : ony 
tof t ' ith * , the sweet secret of her coming and what she will 
HEERGRRSINS OF OUT HOC8, ANG tae RuRy = beyond bring back from her trip to the Southland. So I 
nks them up. Will thev rise again in the 5 ’ 
> ' : - turn re utely to my task again, content to labor 
rv of the rainbow, or will thev nk int : 7 . 
ind to wait After all, the waiting will not be 
othingnes Will they go “onward and ip nace . : “ 
; ' long: all t on Will come the end of all earth’s 
yard” as the purified soul, to form an atom of the |, hang 
“ite hopes, its fea ind tria loo soon for life’s 
erfect day, or sink into darkness below Such i ' , , 
. aut eft undone, too soon for the taking up of 
Hope hattered, that arose with the | ht : ma t ‘ ; \ - if? 
of day-dawn! Broken lines for the curving | CTOPPC® Stitches in the checkered web of ilies 
. . mn 
w that spanned youth’s sky A shaft that prom 
1 in life’s morning to pierce the sky, now With peaceful mind thy path of duty run, 
ken and crumbling into dust at our feet! God nothing does, nor suffers to be done, 
But enough of this gloom. which is de« p enough But what thou wouldst thyself, if thou couldst see 
make one wish to fly away to South Florida’s rhrough all events of things as well as He, 


Imy clime, Aunt Rena. 


Beall 


enartient, 


DODGE & DODGE. | To think that her little, mischievous Dave was a 

man now—handsome and wearing a fierce mous 

HEN Dr. David Dodge came back on a! tache, and bowing with all the grace of a born 
visit to the old home, the dear old greenery prince and touching his hat to everybody—why, 








hidden among the laburnums and pines| it was so delightful to have that fine fellow call 


ind cedars, his heart beat high, for his college| her “mommy” just like he did when he was a 
i 


lays and his years of study were over, and he) little boy 
ould write M.D. to his common name with a And the Doctor went round here and there, ob- 
flourish, if he chose. How his mother patted | serving everything with such fine freedom that his 


him! how she did follow him and listen with | mother felt flattered. One cold day he said 
glowing face to everything “my David” said! “What has become of the old stone jar of dough- 
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nuts that u i tand on the little shelf behind 
the pant: 
“Why, Dav , I don’t believe in dough 


any mort rdly ever make thei Y 
gee, after er died and Me 31 
ried and HH ent to live with her aunt, | 
kind of nd I began to read re tl 

I used to ned a good many thit that I 
didn’t kr If | had my family to rea 
again, t] i be diflerent Chink of the 
stacks of and gingerbread ad ! 
pies and d scrappie, and sucl 

Why, | k it was the cause of t} 

in Benn that finally took him ofl, and 
know you r died from disorders n 
and Sam b ¢, who worked for us by the ye 
had the iso that his life w i i t 
he laid it d Lic I tell you, Davy, the Lor 
may judge 1 ty severely, only, deary me, | 
did the | I ild. As He is my Judge, I di 
not know etter. I thought I was a pattern 
wife and er Il looked down on women who 
did not | | tores as I did and } ile a varie ty on 
the tabl I called them shiftless, slack, poor p1 


viders.” 
And the Doctor’s eyes fairly gleamed and his 
face grew radiant as he clapped his hand on his 
knee wit 
“That 





t’s it! Why, mother, you are 











growing, ing; and I feel as if you ought 
most to the rostrum. You can do good 
You must convert Melissa, and you must talk this 
to your! rs and to their wives, sure It is 
the vari« f food that makes half the sickness in 
the world quantities of it, too. Why, think 
of bread, meat, vegetables, pastry, pickles, fruits, 
and drin} ed Not one of each kind, but a 
variety of « kind. Little wonder that the 
close of ter finds people with dull | la 
tired limbs, 1 ippetite, and miserable, with a 
feeling of tude quite as hard to bear as real 
guilt.” 


So the mother and David visited. He read and 
roamed and 1 ruited. He would see some thing 
that interest him, and he would ask questions, 
and she in turn did the same, and the few weeks 
in which he was to visit before settling himself in 


a new home in the farther West soon glided 
away 

And then David Dodge married the woman of 
his choice, a graduate and likewise an M. D., and 
the two opened an office in partnership. And after 
awhile his heart yearned so for “mommy” that 
he prevailed her to rent the dear old farm and 
come and with them, or, as he said, go into 
the firm, 1 they would be “ Dodge & Dodge & 


Dodg« 

That was years ago. How time passes! But 
all this was brought up into new and fresh remem- 
brance lately, and it all come back to us as though 
it happened only yesterday. It came in this wise 

A neighbor whom we see daily said to us last 
sammer 

“You se« w I am failing, running down like 
an old watcl Che winters come and go, and they 
do not leave m« rested, built up, or strong at all 
I seem to feel worse and worse. My head and the 
back of my neck has a dull ache; my tongue is 
coated; I am not hungry, and my food seems to 
all taste alike my sleep is broken and not health 








ful; there is a heavy pain in my right side and 





an ache in my breast and sometimes under the 
houlder-blades. And I t feel lovable. I am 
rl le , CTOSS; Set 1a ! nearly everybody 


feel as if people delighted and pique me 


I am nervous, so listless tl | cannot feel any in 
terest in my work, and | lic ke in the nights 
und seem to live my lit r again, especially 
the poor, painful, 301 ul } es in it. And |] 
count over who of all my itives and school 
mates and old friends are cde nd gone; and, in 
deed, sometimes I lie there he tears run down 
miy face, and though I « { to die, because 
1 feel half afraid lo, yet I I could be spirited 
out of this poor carcass of 1 ind fly away like 


a pull of thistledow1 

hen we said to her 

“That is the way people feel who have dys 
pepsia ; they walk in sl} \ they go mourning : 
they grope; their liv: not a bit enjoyable 
You had better talk to « of the physicians.” 

At this her yellow eye ne out like starry 
dandelions in the fres} spring-time, and she 
said, in a voice very earnest, and so sharp that it 
had the ring of ange 





“Never! [ have no faith in any of them. They 
do not go down to the bottom of one’s case; they 
patch one up only for a little while If I could 


only have a good woman pl ian to go to, I be 
lieve she could help me Women are better and 
kinder than men; t eem to understand with 
out so much explanatior simplifying, but 1 
don’t know of one. © deary me!’ 

Now we knew of one, and our heart gave a 
bound of delight. Dr lge’s wife had a fame 
that was a fortune She w a good Christian 
woman, and one who would deal fairly, and we 
told our neighbor so, while in our eagerness we 
took her flabby, sick, unfriendly hand, and gave it 
a good, hard shaking. So we helped De bby to put 
her case on paper as simply as we would have 
told Dr. Lois Dodge had we three been stand 


} 
I 





ing face to face. 

And that is why we write this: if it was 
so good for one woman, it is good for the ten 
thousand others Who meet the glad spring-time 
without any rejoicing at all ; too tired and listless 
and half-sick to rise and give her civil greeting 
even. 

The poor, bilious, nervous women who are wil 
ling to be cured without drugging, in a sensible 
way that commends itself to any one’s reason, will 
read the letter Dr. David Dodge’s wife and 





partner sent in reply 


DEAR MADAM Your letter received. I thank 
you for your good opinion of m« Now, in regard 
to your letter from a medical standpoint: It is a 
difficult matter to prescribe intelligently for a per 
son from a written description of the symptoms 
there are always so many little things that serve 
as pointers that we do not get in the description 
| judge that you are right in your diagnosis, and 
that your liver is at the bottom of the trouble 
But what to do is not so quickly said. I do not 
believe in taking much medicine when other 
means that are more effectual can be brought into 
use. Your ideas in regard to preserving health 
by means of pure air, proper food, etc., are correct 
but then there is much room for discussion as to 
what constitutes proper food 
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HEALTH 1 


In your condition you should avoid much 
albuminous food, fats and sweets, as well as tea 
Or, to particularize, you should eat 


inly no pork 


that is fried, and ve ry littl 


and coflee. 
very little meat, cert 
milk or eggs ; nothing 
sugar. 

By this time, 
are going to be starved to death, then you will be 

But there are lots of things left 
you can eat all kinds of grains and 


very little of 


probably, you begin to think you 


sure of a cure. 
Yor you to eat ; 
vegetables simply cooked, and especially fruits in 
their natural state, as nearly as possible—that is, 
without the sugar and spices 

Instead of tea and cofiee, if you will drink a cup 
of hot water half an hour before each meal, it will 
do as much to get up activity of the liver as any 
medicine I can prescribe. In addition, take a hot 
foot-bath, continued fifteen or twenty 
night before going to bed At the same 
time apply flannel cloths wrung out of hot water 
»ver the region of the liver Do not use little 
rags the size of your two hands, but large enough 
to reach half-way round the body, and nearly as 
wide, and two or three or four thicknesses, accord 


minutes 


every 


ing to quality. The object is to have them retain 
Put them on as hot 
as they 


the heat as long as possible 
as vou can bear them, and change as often 
become cool They will retain the heat much 
longer if covered with dry flannel. You can do 
this and take the foot-bath at the same time 
Keep adding hot water to the foot-bath, and 
keep the water for the flannels on the stove to 
keep it hot After you have continued this twenty 
minutes or longer, then take a towel and wring 
it out of cold water, fold into a compress, and pl: 
over the liver as vou did the hot ones, cover with 
dry flannel, retain by a bandage, and wear it all 
night. If properly covered with dry flannel it 
will not chill vou. It is work to doctor in this 
way, but it is better and safer than medicine 
you want, but do not take the 
he stomach ; it is too strong 
with a little co!) 
sugar with it; better none 


Use lemons all 
undiluted juice into t 
and irritating ; dilute 
use but very littl 
at all e 

And now with this I send you a prescri 
for some good, sweet medicine. If you will follow 
out these directions faithfully, I am sure you will 
be benefited. You may feel 
but that will be no cause for discouragement 
keep on for two or three weeks. 

And this was the pres ription 





d water, ind 











worse for aw hile . 


For Mrs. Desorau FLINT 
scar Sagrad 
Berberis Aquifol 
Sim} ia 4). 
ten drops in water immediately 


Lois Dopar, M. D 


Then after Debby was herself again, and began 


M.S. Tai 


after each m 





to rejoice in the boon and blessing of life and its 


creature comforts and its friendships, she was filled 
that she could do witho 


tlee just as easily is her children 


with joy t find 





many, many women there are who say. “] 
sure that my coffee or my tea hurts me.” =“ 1 am 
such a perfect slave to it.” “Why, breakfast 


would be robbed of its 


charm without the fragrant 
cup.” Now, these women can leave off the habit 
and their meals will relish quite as well. No 
they will not “ be dry,” 


either Debby Flint had 


K 
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She began when she left off 


her first baby dinners of milk. 


The cup of hot water before meals takes away 
the desire for tea and coftee It soon satisfies. It 
becomes food-y, and tastes good and seems to have 


a relish. Or, as Mrs. Flint says, it is “ victuals 
and drink and lodging.” 

After Dr. Lois Dodge got her patient on the 
highway to restored health, she recommended as a 
tonic, to be y, a half tea 
spoonful dose in water, the acid phosphate, made 
by the Rumford { hemical W orks, at Providence. 
R. 1. That is their address. It is the very thing 
for tired, nervous women, nursing mothers, over- 
worked weary ones, who feel broken down in 
health and spirits, mental and physical. The 
phosphate restores vigor in a delightful degree. 
Its constituents are just the requirements for indi- 
gestion, constipation, brain exhaustion, debility, 
dyspepsia, headache, and the half-sick, half-well 
feeling that so many people complain of who are 
not ill enough to go to bed and not well enough to 
live comfortably and happily 

But, after all is sai 1 that can be said and written 
about sickness and sick folks, there is another side 


' 
taken three times a day, 


Do we ever think of it?—that pain is shorn of 

t manfully 

and right womanly and think of something else 
pain is painful, and 
the more we say “Oh! oh!” the harder it is to 


its bitterness if we brace ourselves righ 
as hard as we can. Of course, 


bear 

4 dear little woman, whose husband was mind- 
ful of every ache and twinge that touched his 
mortal frame, once uponea time, very lately, was 
aroused by him crying out loudly with “a terrible 
pain in the chist.” e woman had been a near 
neighbor of the Dodge & Dodge firm before her 
marriage, and she had learned a thing or two. Now 
almost any wife would have gotten up in the cold 
and got a rag, with camphor or mustard or hops 
and vinegar, and cuddled him, but the brave little 
ibering the lessons of her Dodge friends, 
‘son, if you can get your mind off from 
Think of the stars and 
the summer woods and the creek, where it curves 
round among the alders and the willows, and the 
rlen below the mill 
is so sleepy the words 








it you will not feel it much 





falls over the rocks at the 





can’t you, dear ?” and she w 


spun out as long as though she were singing 
then 

No: how could he think, with such a racking 
pain, he st ed And then the little woman, 


who had washed and baked and scrubbed that day 


three meals and doing the milk 





Je fhie is sick 


So the-r-« 


we ry, there, now, poor 






d I will cure the } 


ether until they were 








Rul her palms tog 
wa i h the friction, she laid one hand close 
flat on his bare breast 01 the seat of th 
I und be in cre ning 1 little hymn to one of 
the \ old tunes sweet enough to be sumg in 





When languor and disease invade 
This trembling house of ay, 
’Tis sweet to look | 


And long to fly away.” 


veyond my pains 


She, in a drowsy way, sang the whole hymn of 
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had 


afflicted, was snoring 


eight vern ind before he reach 
the end, 
royally 


There to be 


orely 


crous in vy it yourself and teach 1 
your child | warm palm pressed over the 
pain gen relief in the night here 
Is good | in it 

Peopl much They forget or are 


tempted help it or do not want to deny 


themsely Hall says lake two articles of 
food besi nd butter and half a gla 
water | of it, but do not eat aimle ly 
thoughtl i would feed a machin 

Pie w one if eaten as food and 
part of t tead of just that much t 
much aft dined sufficiently It is tl 
variety of ids that do not assimilate, that 


make th and 
animal r 


When 


| , , 
make people eat with 


When a man is cross he | 


a W rasping, unkind words that 
burn and bilious, and the excuse 
palliation ense is not creditable to he 
a lady sl 1 1 deserve pity Women tall 
of malaria heir health. It sounds finel 
but we of e malaria comes from the nat 
row, low b eeping-room, where her night 
are spent lull, dead air \ pity that free 
air should inted dear, when all over the 


be had lor 


earth it i 110s deep and cat 
nothing b veceptance 

No idl in be happy Nothing ha 
more hea il influence th 
active 


un ui, hard 


worl idleness breeds mischief Inda 
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tangled hillsides; then the sy upples, and later 
he delicious pen Nhe umd sot the fall crop of 
pples, grapes, pears, at irrying us away 
into the early and the ea nn so royally and 
tenderly and bount i for that all we 
ive to do is to hel; rselve is freely as 
did the first father and 1 r in the garden of 

Kden 
Men are learning t tud iright the laws of 
health and to recognize e voice of God as speak 
in this wise 1 hav roken my laws and 


trious people have no leisure for gossip and ne 
desire for it-—they get ab maleful reach 

lf we ignore the con i of health and 
break them recklessly we iy the piper 

A sound mind and a | body are to coexist 
with a healthful soul | iful the benign 


gard to our health 
and enjoyment in this Life llow wisely and kindly 
the plan! As the warm weather comes on and we 


irrangement of the Creator 


leave our hearty and heat-producing foods, turning 
iway from them with dislike duced by biliou 
state of health, we be t for the scalloped 
eaves of the tender dand the crisp spinach 


ustard leaves in the 
Soon 


und young horse-radish and 1 


early spring, these to be eaten with vinegar 


ifter comes the deliciot wberry, then the dark 
winy red and purple of the tine, fruity raspberry 
und blackberry then the herries, sweet and sour 
und juicy, and the w tlebert lewy from the 








nust pay the penalty 


‘austen Dymus. 


THE WORLD ITSELF KEEPS EASTER 


DAY. 


TIVE w elf keeps Easter Day, 
Ar r larks are singing 


A ster flowers are blooming 


g gay 
And | ls are springing 
The | ‘ ings lives anew, 
And all H ‘ 8 are rising te 
Allelu 4 luia! Alleluia! 
the Lord! 
Ther ret Marys by the tom! 
On |! ning « urly, 
When d had scarcely chased the gloom, 
And white and pearly 
With with erring mind 
They Prince of Life to find 
Alle 4 luia! Alleluia! 
the Lord! 
But e angel sped, 
His w ymfort giving 
“ And said, ‘among the dead 


or the living ?” 
i sagain 





To save t if sinful men 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 
the Lord! 


The w | itself keeps Easter Day, 
And | er lark 
And East wer 
And |! ids 


Ss are singing, 


are blooming gay, 


ure 


springing 


“Whoso is wise he lerstand these 
things, prudent, and he shall | them.” 
Pipsey Ports, 
The Lord is risen, as all things tel 


Good Christians, see ye rise as we 
Alleluia! Alleluia Alleluia 


Praise the I 


ANONYMOUS, 


ALL PRAISE TO HIM OF NAZARETH. 
Ne Tie to H Nazaretl 
, The Holy One wi 


For love of m 1 death 


Of agony and shame 
Dark was the grave it e He lay 
Within it lreary 


The beams of heaven's eternal day 
Upon its threshold 


He grasped the iron ve 
Its gloomy folds aside, 

And opened to His f wer 
rhe gloric us worid they ¢ ide 


In tender memory of H 
rhe mystic bread w 
And muse upon the life He gave 

So freely for our sake 
A boundless love He I re nkir d 4 
Oh! may at least a pa 
Of that strong love descend, 
A place in every heart 
Wittiramw Col 


ind find 


Len BRYANT 
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EASTER 


THOU THAT ON THE FIRST OF EASTERS. 


FYVUOU that the first of Kaster 


Cam st plendent from the tomb, 
Leaving all Thy linen cerements 
Folded in the cavern’s n, 
Come with Thine “ All ba ’to greet us 


Come, our Paschal joy to be 


Let our altar, clad in brightness, 
Yield a throne of white for Thee. 


This shall crown the Queen of Sundays; 
Grant but th ur cup runs o’er 

Hymns that welcomed in Thine Easter 
Made us ! ng for this the more. 

All the P 
Craved to see the Lamb appear 

Come the hour when faith shall tell us, 

h , 


He is risen! Heis 


Schai alleiulas 





ere 


Agnus Dei, we are guilty 
Panis Vitw, we are faint; 
But Thou didst not rise at Easter 
To be deaf t r mplaint 
Come, oh! come, to cleanse and feed us, 
Breathing peace and kindling love, 
Till Thy Paschal blessings bear us 


To the Feast of feasts above. W. B. 





HOW SHALL WE KEEP THIS HOLY DAY 
OF GLADNESS? 


OW shall we keep this holy day of gladness, 

This queer lays, that bitter, hopeless sadness 
Forever drive away 

The night is past, its sleep and its forgetting ; 

Our risen sun, no more torever setting, 





ours everlasting day 
Let us not bring uy this yful morning 
Dead myrrh and spice r our Lord’s adorning, 
Nor at eless thing 
Our gifts shall be the grance and the splendor 
Of living flowers in breathing beauty tender 
Lhe glory ol ir spring 
And, with the myrrh, oh! put away the leaven 


Of malice, hatred, injuries untorgiven 
And cold and lifeless form 

Still, with the lilic leeds of mercy bringing 

And fervent prayers and praises upward springing 
And hopes pure, bright, and warm, 


So shall this Easter shed a fragrant beauty 

O’er many a day of dull and cheerless duty 
And light tl 

Till rest is won, and patience, smiling faintly, 

Upon thy breast shall lay her lilies, saint y 
To hail Heaven's E 


y wintry way 






[MILY SEAVER 


HALLOWED FOREVER BE THAT TWI- 
LIGHT HOUR, 


ALLOWED forever be that twilight hou 
When those disciples went upon their way ; 
The deepening shadows o’er their spirits lawer, 


The tender griefs that come with close of day 


A gentle stranger tarfied by their side 

And asked them sweetly why they were so sad, 
* Hast thon not seen our Master crucified ?” 

They answered; “ Jlow can we again be glad 


HYMNS. 2 





‘O children ! iid the stranger, ‘‘do you read 

| he thir which all the holy prophets said? 
How Hew 1 suffer and would die indeed, 

But t i ‘ V ym the dead?” 


And when the little village came in view, 
hey said: “ Abide with us; for it late.” 
So He went in and sat down with the tw 


And took the bread and blessed it ere they ate. 


[heir searching eyes were fastened on H face, 

They caught the look which chained them as of old 
Or t wore diviner, loftier grace 

Their glorious risen Master they behold! 


And then they knew how strangely all the while 


He talked, 
é 





they walked 


rhey felt reward for all their bitter pain, 
When lo! He vanished softly from their sight 
But they could never be so sad again 
Who had the memory of that blessed night 
Mrs. Martoa Perry Lowe 


DO SAINTS KEEP HOLY DAY IN 
HEAVENLY PLACES? ; 
O saints keep holy day in heavenly places? 
| ) Does the old joy shine new in angel-faces? 
Are hymns still sung the night when Christ was 


And anthems on the resurrection morn 


Because our little year of earth is run, 
Do they keep record there beyond the sun, 
And, in their homes of ht far away, 


Mark with us the sweet coming of this day? 





What their Easter ? for they have no gravee 

‘ 

No shadow there the hols e craves 

Dee} the art of ntide marvelous, 

W hose t ik r glory reache iown to us 

H id the l cep Easter With His own 

Back to meet Mary, where she grie’ed al 

With face and mien all tenderly the same, i 


nto the very sepulchre He came 


Ah, the dear message that He gave her then 


said for the ike Of all bruised hearts of men 

Go tell t e friends that have believed on me, 
| be e them into Gaiilee 

Into the ( poor and hard and plain, 

That for a while they must take up again 
My presence passes : where their feet toil slow, 
M ne, shining, sw ft with love, still foremost go 


“Say, Mary, I will meet them by the way, 
To walk a little with them; wh 
a bring my peace Watch; for ye do not know 
Che day, the hour, when I may find you so!” 


ere they stay, 


And I do think, as He came back to her 

The many mar ns may be all astir 

With tender stey that hasten in the way, 

Seeking their own upon this Easter-Day 

Parting the veil that hideth them about, 

I think they do come, softly, wistful, out 

From homes of heaven that only seem so far, 

And walk in gardens where the new tombs are 
Mrs, Apevine D. T. Wairwey 
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Housekeepers’ 


A LETTER OF ADVICE TO A NOVITIATE 
HOUSEKEEPER. 
My Dras A [In compliance with your request 
1 ait down to write you further tofd 
mestic ecor ut important science on which hinge 
so much nm 


y on the subje 


he comfort and happiness of life thar 








we are in believe in our days of early youth 
and romar 

I would ught formerly that it was as diffi 
sult to tea ny ne to be a rd housekeeper I 
letter as to play a game of chess with a person acr 
the Atlant is Thomas Jefferson once did and as 
thers have ne since; but in these progressive da 
50 much is carried on by written co ! 
cations, w it any personal contact, that I do not see 
why a « struction in housekeeping cannot be 
similarly lucted 

I am s t urn of the failureof your large fruit 
cake, wh write me was like that made by 
Albina and M Marsden for Mrs. Washington Pott 
which the Drusa croaked out at the door “ wa 
burmed to a 1.” This reminds me of the remark of 
in old negro k of the old regime, who on bring 
1 broken fruit to his mistress observed, “ Itisa 
mighty con thing to bake a large fruit-cake 
me can’t alwa e sentimental,” by w h | presume 


he meant essfu 
We ail y \ 


when they a 


well what to do with our dishes 


ful, but it is a more abstruse and 


advanced household ecience to know how t 
utilize then they are failures. Under this head 
ing i must , you the biography of a fruit-cake 
recently bak« my young daughter, who, being 

nut a fourth of the flour weighed 


quite ar ‘ 
yut for the ake unde 
was too st uke, being very rich and contair 


r the impression that the batter 


ing &® qu y fruit, when turned out, broke and 
fell to | itly disappointed, my daughter 
came to mi 1 begged me to see if I could not d 
anything w the fragments; so I took about a half 
gallon of the broken cake and put it in a large sauce 
pan of milk, which I allowed to come to a boil, and 


then thickened with two tablespoonfuls of corn-starch 


and added a espoonful of butter. When cool, I 
added to t four well-beaten eggs and a cup olf 
sugar, and t ittering a deep dish, I red in the 
mixture and baked it a light brown. I then beat uy 
lightly tl whites of two eggs, with five table 
spoonfuls of white sugar and a flavoring of lemon 


emon rind, and with this I made a 
f the pudding, putting it agair 
nutes to slightly brown it 


juice and grat 
meriagut n toy 
the stove a few! 


Thus you t the dish which commenced life a 
a fruit-cake « asa delicious meringue, and you 
might in tl ame way make an excellent pudding 


I 
out of any ge or pound cake you might have 


»» hand 


Speaking of utilizing stalecake reminds me to tell 
that if y i happen ever to have an accut 
tion of stalk bread on hand, a good w to ut 
tis to 80a t water, then add two beaten eggs 
and enou k to make it the usual cor ency of 
batter, ar have the mixture fried in batte 
cakes, A tt 1 riee added to it will be ar 
improvement 

You my recipe for thickened milk fritter 
I subjoi I ist here tell you that you mu t 
careful t y one-half of the requisite flour t 
thicken the viding the remainder after the mix 
ture hae ‘ ttle, when the eggs must be beater 
n If t rlected, the fritters will not be a su 
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» 


partment, 


ight 
and ends in 


be written on the subject 
usekeeping, taking, 

sand combin 
dist of rice left 


A lengthy treatise n 
tilizging odds 


of util 
for instance, the remnant tw iish 


ing them into one If | ive a half 


from dinner, and the same I ved tomatoes, I com 
bine them next day into a palatable dish called 
risotto, the recipe for which was ven me by an Italian 
lady, who said it was a fay te dish in her country 
[There are numerous way leed, of utilizing omy 
rice that may be left from dinner; it is, for instance, a 
valuable addition to waffles, batter bread, or batter 
cakes If I have a few ser ips hicken or any fresh 
meat left from dinner, I mbine them with sliced 
Irish potatoes, add a teacup of sweet milk, a table 
spoonful of butter, a slice of fat meat, a little sliced 
nion, salt, and black pepper, and the next morning 


the dish appears on the eaktfast table as a palatable 


stew; so, you see, I am like the queen in the nursery 
rt yme 
“And what they « i not eat that night, 
rhe queen next Dn ed. 

To know how to improvise a meal on sudden emer- 
gencies is a valuable branch of knowledge for house- 
keepers, as, for instance, wher nexpected Visitors 
irrive just before mea!-time ] ny observe, in this 


having unex 
are careful to 
ur table appoint 
ents 


ptanything elabo- 


onnection, that the inconvenience of 
pected visitors is greatly lessened we 
laily observe neatness and order ir 
ments and other domestic arr 

I would advise you never to attem] 
rate when surprised by visit t meal-time, as this 
will flurry and fatigue you and prevent you from giv 
them your society. It is far truer hospitality to 


ur 


ng 





give them a simple meal at or near your regular time 
and to give them more of your society. Guests have 
but little enjoyment in an elaborate meal presided 


over by an over-heated, over-fatigued hostess, whom 


they are conscious of having inconvenienced, Never 
ipologize for the simplicity of the meal when unex 


this seems like a tacit reflection 
of their coming. 
r an improvised din- 


pec ted visitors come; 
n them for not having notified 
Eggs are an admirable thing f 


you 


ner, as they can be go « y and qu kly cooked, and 
with such variety. Canned tomatoes, which many 
people prefer raw, are also very convenient on such 


s tower of strength, 
especially if you have nice k or cream to serve 
with them. If you should have occasion to prepare 
uny cooked dessert, however, let me, by all means, 
ecommend you to try corn-starch blanc mange, as the 
implest and most quickly mad If you have a brisk 
fire, you can make it in kk an ten minutes,and you 
will find it a very creditable 1 palatable dessert, 
served with rich, sweet milk and preserves. 

I know an ingenious lady in Rockbridge County, 
Va., sufficient for her own 

nner, but on the unexpected ivent of several vis- 


‘asions, while canned fruits are 


U 


est 


who had a nice pie 


rs just before dinner-time e hastily constructed a 
se pie of plain dough, w " re apple cut up 
i put inside, baked on plate exactly the size of 
the real pie, and nicely sugars er. This she dis 
pensed to the home-folks, aft helping the visitors to 
the real pie. This di e of he reminds me some 
what of a little strata of own on the sudden 
rrival, at that time, of a gentleman whom I knew t 
very fond of sponge-cake, I had a few slices of 
son hand, but not enor to filla plate; so I made 


bread the size ar i shape ef the 
p. Our visitor 
reached the bread 


apparently not caring to 


sliced 


a substratum of 
es of cake, which I ther Lid ont 
this dish with 
atum, when he stopped, 
| penetrate further. 


n ‘ he 


f 
ol 











his 


18, 
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Let me warn 5 i, if you ever have oceasion to prac 
tice any little subterfuge or makeshift in your house 
hold economy on the arrival of unexpected visitors, 
sever let any small boy belonging to the household 
appear at the table, for he will surely proclaim the 
ittle strategy. 

St. Paul exhorts us to “use hospitality without 
rudging, and to be not forgetful to entertain stran 





4 

gers,’ Hospitality is S¢ 
istic with Virginians that not even their changed for 
tunes can wholly eradicate it, <A striking instance of 
genuine hospitality rises to my mind in the shape of 
an incident told me many years ago by a brother of 
Hillhouse, the poet, who, being benighted with a 
friend in a remote district, was kindly taken in by a 


strongly marked a character 








ome Decoration and Fancy 


planter recently settled there. Though the house was 
very small, they were very cordially received, the sup 
per was bountiful and delicious, the host and hostess 
bright and genial. The hours sped pleasantly by till 
bed-time, when the lady observed 

“Gentlemen, when you wish to retire, the wagon is 
ready.” 

rhe planter then conducted them to a covered wagon 
drawn up close to the house, and in it they found a nice 
bed on which they reposed comfortably till they were 
awakened in the morning to partake of an excellent 
breakfast 

Sincerely, your attached friend, 
Marearet O. C. 


Jeedlewark. 

















TRIMMING: CROCHET 


Trimming: Crochet.—Cotton of two sizes is needed 
‘or this pattern; Nos. 4 and 18 are suitable. 

With the cotton No. 4 make a chain of * six stitches 
one double into the second, repeat from * nine times 
more, ene double into the stitch between the seventh | 
and eighth picots, * five chain, one double into the 
first, one double between the two next picots, repeat 





from last * five times, join with one single to the first 
stitch. Work as many of these patterns in the coarser | 
cotton as are required | 
For the edge: With the fine cotton work one double 
into the first picot at the side of pattern, * eight 
chain, one double into next picot, repeat from * five 
times more, ten chain, one double into next picot, ten 
chain, one double into noxt picot, * eight chain, one | 
double into next picot, repeat from 
eleven chain, one double into the t Pp picot, eleven | 
chain, one double into the same place the first double 
| 


* five times more 


was worked into; break off the cotton, and fasten it at 
the back of the work 

In working the next pattern join to the first by 
jrawing the cotton through the centre of eight chain | 
of pattern when working the corresponding chain « n| 
next pattern; this is done four times (see design), 

For the heading 

Ist Row: One double treble into the eight chain at | 
the top of & pattern (see design), two cha | 
joubles under the next chain, two chain, one double 
treble into the top loop of eight chain on the next pat 
tern. Repeat from the beginning of the row. * 

2d Row: Cross-trebles. ‘i 


Drawn-work Pattern for Linen Embroidery.—For 
this open-work pattern, which can be either in blocks 
yt bands, draw out groups of four threads horizontally | 


Se 





| Se eens wet ets ct SasmpenerWantse ft hd edt Sires SSE IS 


DRAWN-WORK PATTERN POR LINEN RURROMRRY. 


and perpendicularly, with two threads left between the 
irawn groups; cut the threads at the edges, leaving 
ends long enough to turn under and fasten securely. 
Work the open squares in point de reprise with linen 
lace thread of the same thickness as the woven thread 








i 











INITIAL LETTER: EMBROIDERY. 


Initial Letter: Embroidery.—This ietter is in- 
tended to be used for marking underlinen and pocket- 
handkerchiefs. 
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BORDER LONG-STITCHES, 


Border: Long-Stitches.—This border works 
in long-stitches with embroidery silk upon congre 





nvas It may be used as a for curtains, 


others’ Department, 


CARELESS NURSES. 


T is to us a strange inconsistency that a | ' 


mother can place her own dear babe in the ca 

a careless, indifferent nurse, and permit her to b 
out of her sight { hours, not knowing w 
her little one may be iffering in that time 

A recent daily paper ntained an aceount 
nurse-girl who was going down u steey vit 
baby-carriage The descent was so { ut that 
hed, so t 


carriage would roll without being pus 


carelessly removed her hand from the handle, It 


rolled several feet in front of her, then sudder 
started down the hill with such speed the nurse w 
anable to catch it While going att speed r 
riage rushed against a tree, and the tender little 1 





pant was dashed out, its head striking a 





tree. At the writing of the article the baby was a 
the point of death from the effects of the fall 

As we read the account our feelings of mother ‘ 
and sympathy were thoroughly aroused in behalf of 
the little sufferer And while we blamed tl irel 


nurse, we blamed the mother more. 


The strong feeling 


f love in the heart of a mothe 





for her offspring was a wise provision of our Creator 
It was implanted there that the mother might care f 
and protect her young And we can but condemn the 


mother who will place the care of so sacred a charg: 
as her own baby into careless, unloving hands. 

An ignorant young girl has no conception of the 
tenderness of a baby’s body and the delicate care that 
t requires. And there is no love in her heart for the 
little one that will prompt careful, tender treatfhen 
hey push the carriage rudely along over rough pla 
run against obstacles that may be in the way, with no 
thought of the tender nerves inside that are being 





cruelly jarred. They select the most crowded streets 
for their walks, with eyes and ears for everything 
around them except the comfort of their little charges. 


most serious evils to the health of babies can 





sult from such negle:t while out with their nurses. 





For instance baby that has just learned to sit 
slone 18 put in the carriage for a ride, rhe nurse is 
ne from e from two to three hours, and during 
e | tion of the baby is not changed 
e tting posture is retained it the baby’s 
i be nes over-tired A repetition of this natu 
V ‘ é e little 4 \ be produ 
t | al disease 

W e! eatedly seen ba ‘ mm the treet 1 he 
nurs are W had gone to sieey sitting and 
tt r ttle ieads ud fallen over in the most yn 

rtable position. Of course, the head and neck beth 
sufft I m the s¢ rain 

We attended a fair one of th t i few weeks 
ig he ng tired, we took a seat le end the 
long Ne by. a bal riage was nd 

rand was aA coarse n Irish. gir W 

id beer ng but a few minutes, when another g 

ir appearar ‘py iched, and this is the ex 
versal n he tw 
An’ what t ye are waitin’ fer, Mary?” 

‘Oct ind it’s fer that crayther, Kate O’Brien. She 
ixed me to wateb this youngster a nu ite, and she's 
been off with that Jim Haney this halt ur! An’ it’s 
not much longer that I'l! be stayin’ here. 

(nd it’s a great fool ve be to be tendin’ the brat at 


ill. Come on, I want ve to go wid me 
An’ sure I will 


care the youngster.” 


It’s no busines mine to take 





And the two girls marched off, while the baby was 
eft wholly without care We drew near the carriage 
and the seared, timid look on the little face was pitit 
to see. The little one watched the passing threng as 
though it was looking for some familiar face, and, 
finding none, it at last burst into a heart-broken 
We sat by the carriage for some time, and at last the 


tardy, unprincipled nurse made her appearance 
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The baby appearance betokened a mother’s love 
and pride it was carefully and exquisitely dressed. 
And the 1dornment of the carriage showed the 
little occuy to be a loved household pet. And yet, 
it had bee I sted from home in the care of an 
ignorant, t ghtless girl, who had not so much as a 
passing intere the welfare of the baby 

A buby st i have fresh air and exercise, but its 
attendant i be « careful, trusty person, and one 
who underst caring for the comfort of her little 


charge. If & 1 nurse cannot be procured, then the 
mother s! i take upon herself this pleasant duty. 
The care of a baby should precede all other demands 
on a mother’s time, and its life and health are of too 
to be intrusted to the care of in 
Nevue Burns. 


much importance an 


different eless person. 


AN OUNCE OF REPRESSION. 


| 


YHERI ne failing which we mothers do greatly 
er we not check off promptly and decidedly 
D g ng children —it is the habit of fault 
finding ectual, the check must begin early 
The inf 4 ler must be taught that be is not 
to fret iin when everything is not toh 
mind I trot about and amuse himeelf wit 
other tl ther cannot i ediately comy 
with h ‘ iimust be trained to be pleasar t 
about it I ‘ not often seen Vv ng children fly 
into oe te rave in a small way, because a € 
of cake led out instantly when demanded 
Itisat the life-journey to have such a spirit 
encoura young mother despair because her 
“Jobnny doe j that way.” It is a very common 
thing, but ery easy to manage, if mother car 
command rself and has only a fair share of decision 
of chara S etimes one plan will succeed best 
and some es another. A mother must study the 
character her child. Punishment that brings 
down quickly one little rebel will only harden another 





Be caref und not make such a mistake as Mr 
Talmage te us he did when he arose one night i: 
haste to attend toa croupy child, and gave the 
equills to the wrong baby.” It would be far more dis 
astrous rive the whipping to the ild which on] 
needed 8 hing 

But as his querulousness is allowed to grow 
and thrive iw have a fault-finding boy, rushing 
in at me and calling out, “ Isn't that dinner 
ready yet Where is my cap, I should like t 
know? Iw folks would let my things alone!” and 


Hashion 


FASHION NOTES. 





Muslin underwear is now seldom made at home 
as it can be purchased so cheap y that n iking uy 
muslir n the house would not pay for the 
labor « upon it. Ready-made underwear 

“ be vutifully and carefully finishe 
t ed, as to satisfy the et exqu 
i being sold at such prices as to place 
the reach of all. Leading dry-goods house 
now furt ready-made underwear in regular size 
in all styl i patterns and new. The average 
grades a iwith Hamburg edgings, more 
less «la Iligher -priced garments are decorated 
with |} l-embroidery, torchon, Valenciennes, 


j 
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so on through the day when anything chances to crose 
him ever so slightly. When the windows are open ia 
summer I hear a good deal of such talk in a house 
near by, where two sons have caught the tune from a 
father, who also inherited it from his father. They 
were none of them “repressed” in their childhood as 
they should have been. They ll people who feel 


are all 
most kindly toward their households, but they have a 


queer way of showing it Asa most natural accom 
paniment of such speech, they slam doors a good deal 
and bang things around, making poor, inanimate 
things do a good deal of “ wooden swearing.” It is 


bad way, dear mother, to let your boy get into. Wateh 
and guard against it, as you would against a fever. 
OLIVE. 


AN AWAKENING. 


FOUND myself this evening sitting at the machine 
sewing on a little dress—a soft, drab dress, with 
bright red yoke and trimmings, while a chubby 
mischief-maker chair, threw a 
olen rabbit at see me dodge it, 
while I was all uld fall and hurt 

herself or hit the use on fire, 
I must bave been asleep as long as Rip Van Winkle, 


capered t my 


wi me and crowed to 


anxiety est she st 


lamy set the h 


for it almost seems that t ttle girl should be myself 
this evening, making 1 hadow grow larger and 
smaller on the wall, shunt the dark corners of the 
room, or creeping under the table to wickedly draw a 
needle from the knitting- work ng in my mother’s lay 
When have all these thir come to pass? I 
haven't really fully realized until this moment 
And later, while sitting in urge rocker by the fire, a 
soft, warm, night-gowned, night pped darling in my 
urms, two little pink feet held to the warmth, and ten 
ttle toes wiggling to the fire ike the ten little pig 
gies baby thinks they are quee queeing for corn, 
listening to sleepy bits of nursery melodies,—“ Twintie 
‘ittle ‘tar, ‘ike a dimon ir ky "Ittle Dack Hor 
nie sat in a cornie, eating his Critie | ie,”’ ete., and 
ater, while tucking a sleepy little one in her crib, she 
stowing the dollies in the respective “ cornies ;” I 
thought then it is really I who have come to be 


mother 


I'll try to fill this responsible position faithfully and 


lovingly, so that when this little one of mine has 
rrown, and looks back, as we al! love to do, her memo 
ries of childhood and mother shall be bright and happy. 


Lizzie C. Gooprica 


Deparkment. 


r other laces, and are often farther beautified by loops 


and drawing-strings of narrow pink or blue ribbon. The 
most economical garment re not those trimmed 
with the lowest priced Hamburg edgings, but those 

mply finished in plain tu I Ladies who still desire 
to put their own work upon t undereclothing would 
find it a good plan to let that work take the form of 
knit or crochet laces r rac, attaching the com 
pleted decoration to ] hased sets of plain, tucked 
rarments. To illustrate A pair of fine, muslis 
drawers, with deep hem and a row of five deep tucks, 
can be bought for forty cents, w h fact alone would 
be enough to prove that e spent upon home-made 
underwear itself is time thrown away. But the ad- 


iition to this pair of drawers of a pretty, hand-made 
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edging would not nly turn the 





leisure to @& p t 1lso raise 1e | 
value of a pair f forty-cent drawers " it a 
dollar. 

Expensive Underwear.—Luxurious underga 
are now made I it I elaborats trig i with 
iace, prin pay Languedoc r Vale I 
rule, as regard vce, that a small quantity t | 
real, a large may be imitation, hoids g i here as we 
ss in outer dress. The < may be of any le, but 
range to say, the fav t >] fall a Bla 

K pnightgowr ‘ snd irawers 
trimmed with écru lace, form an elegant set not ap- 
pearing half so incongruous as the sound might ind 
ate After black, the shades desired are crea white, 
pale pink, and blue—more positive hues, as cardina 
and garnet, being ked least This fashion 
precisely 1 new t heretofore it has a i 
actresses and extravagar now, however, 
are growing fam garmer 
There was scar i ywevel! 
ridiculous it mig a good 
economical side, se for hal 
worn silk dresses faded, t 
be worth mal ily | 
when the sill I i be a 
quantity of pre lace The 
naking-up sh b , as in 
these garments I the plain, familiar patte Ss are 
generally used he chiet elaboration is in sewing on 





the lace, in w ill know, a very few stitche 


lerful effect, I only rule is, the 





may produce a w 
wearer's tast« 


ranged in ruches and cascades 














A simple edging may prevail ighout a ga t 
or, vice versa, it may present a frill wherever a fril s 
allowab e, 

Between Season Costumes.—These very often con 
sist of fall and winter tumes remodeled t 
before the april styles appear. It is wa 
very easy m t t 18 
materiais often the u i ira 
are now combined t atior lea 18 
now at its neight t t iny pa 
ticular fabr b fi thing is 
longer necessary So mt ations 
in color are garnet with gold, blue with bror I 
with olive, and brown with old gold, or any of the new 
copper red shade The favorite materials w t 
gether are sill f all varieties, with velvet, plush, or 
brocade; and cloth, with velvet or velvetec In 


silk combination costumes the silk generally present 


a very bouffant effect, wi the velvet or brocade with 
which it is combined is as plain as possible, velvet 

brocade being cor lered 8 ifficiently ornamental f 
themselves wit! t accessories In cloth-and-velvet 
costumes both materials are plainly treated, the char 


acter of each material being thus appropriately re 
garded, The principle 
dressmaking is more considered now than ever—this 


artistic arrangement n 
is superior to everything else. There was atime when 
two contrasting materials or lors in the same 

tume would have been construed to mean only poverty 
in the wearer; now, such a circumstance gives oppor- 





tunity for re zing beautiful effects, as in painting 


If the economical woman can profit by this fashion, in 
combining two partly worn dresses, s0 much the be 
ter; but this, in fashion, is regarded only as a fortu 
nate accident. Similarly, when ruffles first came in 
part of the decoration of an outer costume, every sp 
cies of fabric, suitable or unsuitable, was tortured into 
the semblance of a ruffle, no respect whatever being 
paid to the color, figure, or texture; a deficiency of 
ruffies indicated only that the ruffle-maker had run 
short of stuff. But now it is known that a ruffle upon 
a bodice may destroy the effect of the natural beauty 


















































of the nan form; that a ruffle mad f heavy th 
1 lity b use {i the heavine ma 
t 1 ruffle made of t nde 8} ! gure 
g into a picture would i irbarity 
Hence hat only a ppar ‘ I untity 
4 now j if e, W i Ly 
I é and sme y 
i ( t € Hence i aSle 
need 1 f ate to be or i ying er 
i i ¢ limited " tin dele 
t el ‘ r te, t vies 
Waists ire now ften made fn ‘ ind lors 
entire net fr n the skirts with w they are 
t e W Hence, a plain velvet ] ack or 
ra ty be part ola stuime Y the skir 4 
er navy e silk 1 tra nted rit may 
nply be a useful de e by whicl ha ' t 
may tak a new lease of life I led kets a 
ers s ft e be me t well esta ¢ 
r n aside 
Braid-Trimmed Costumes.—The or really new 
stumes, whieh, after all, present a very i fashion 
revived, are woolen dresses trimmed with many rows 
f braid. his braid is usually heavy, ar tak t 
i tandard, Hercules, gilt, s er iminated r 
a braid presenting the effect of woven metal plates), 
and ot! urneties Braid is used t ec " 
Ts, ve tabliers, tucks, and pane As braid is an 
effe ng of itsell giv gr several 
piain lressmaking, of an i¢ pweve 
somewha fferent from the ta fas n that in 
I i-trimmed tumes a rtain nu 
ry wabie, wi e ta r-minade ¢c 
upon the elegance of ttir ind f 
Row { Draid 80 re idily sugyest } 
that wit em tucks In W en materials do not seem 
it of place lucks, as part of the de ition of a 
t erge dress, have be me as we P 1 i 
i the are from long usage in cotton and linen 
y is Here, as elsewhere, a fas! na e sugg 
tive Rows of braid and t t rhtt tto many 
ng s ladies how I er W n 
tul s > far, the t ele it een 
wide, r narrower hat rdinary rt 1, a . 
east But ther Draids are a i D 3 
t es, Dut re j t urly ¢ These € 
erally arranged in the “ wheel patterr 
it are 8 times re elaborately d er 
ry es ry the we knowr t lery 
But s not pre sely the Line ned 
’ g le with very narrow braids worked 
t ite patterns, as 8 | 
not e¢ the newer style, mi t 
ed tors ache are rse i 
¢ n keeps 8 shat of its own na il 
ree n turning t being fi ed down upon the 
fat is was the i way equentiy, soutache 
ziding ha h the same is raised en i 
r AVIE thing of “the 7 i down pearance 
f i-time braidir Keeping e d i n in 
mind, with any simple pattern as a guide, any lady 
who has ever executed the latter can as readily é 
ts lern variety. She may tr her S8Kill upon a 
t ‘ostume, a jacket, or @ jersey Upon the ] 
tu | I ild she -et fit Ss | ty au W I 
ry to take the fornu { hgures, ntrasting 


sin rows of wider braid uy 





Spring Millinery.—Bunches of small ostrich tips 


are revived foe spring wear. 
lor to correspond with the costume with which they 


hese are usually 1 





ure wort A braid-trimmed costume is often accor 
panied by a capote or hat, ornamented with a rosett« 
loops, or bands of the same braid «4s that up 


dress. This is particularly effective if tt 


gilt or silver. 


T raid e 
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s * ‘ and one to club-getter, 12.00 
15 na nea ta 20.00 
wae Fr eight pages of Butterick’s fashior 
illustrati es of patterns, are given in every 


number 


ga Ad ibs can alway be made at the 
club-rat« 
gay it required that all the members of a 


club be at post-office. 


ga Ret Order, Postal Not 
Registered | 
pa Be ve n 


, 10 writing, t give your ] t 


office addre that of your subscriber 4 
ways give Tow nty, and State 
par Si wish a chan je c f a i i ene must 


18 practicable after receipt of a 


the 


give notice 


aumber, a usen before the tenth of auc 


ceeding m ve no change of address can be made 


between the ter na entieth of any month. 
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HAT 18 ITP 


Chemist v 
But t 


led in analyzing almost every 


thing. iin of them attempted to d 
cover, by ul the subtle element that gives 
Compound r¢ ts marvelous vitalizing and hea 
ing quality failed utterly. And have the 
failed in « t pt to discover by analysis tl 
morbif mall-pox or vaccine n the 
poison ¢ mad dog; or the pecu taint 
or nid typhoid fever, scarlatina, dip! 
theria, « rinate 

They fa the active and benef nt 
stance i Oxygen, like the « 
stances we ed, belong to a reg { nat 
ral forces the grosser eleme1 n! ire 
which reey | teats The ar r giver 
by the ar I juestion, “ What ‘ 
inquired of 1 to Compound Oxyge ha 


formly beer fin 
tive value 
And ye 
valueless 
suffering pe 
have beer 
years. Ir 


1 nothing 





what 
the 
physicians were unable t 


health during the last fourteen 


use of 


ases, usand 1 Sich i 


f its singular ] 


walk 


tency, 


citize ‘ ry 


nent of lfie—some of eu 
widely kr nublie—bave not hesitated 
testify oper ler their signature, to the fact 
that Compound Oxygen has cured them of ailments 
from which they long been miserable sufferers, and 
from which dea nly had promised relief As the 
secret of { | Oxygen cannot be discovered 
through any ar s of its containing medium, the 
chemist and scrupulous imitator might as well 
give up the f ‘ eflort. 

All desired ution in regard to this wonderful 
Treatment w e sent free. Address Drs. STARKEY 


& PALen, 1111 Girard St., Philadelphia. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral «2d cover, 
Seven per cent. Farm Mort e Bonds......... ~~ 
Thompson's Glove-fitting | s a. oe 
Diamond Dyes and Paints 8d “ 
Cook's Excursion Parties to Europe nolites 
Six Charming Books Free . - 
Forty Beautiful Cards and Ring oe 
Cuticura Remedies . hushed subnde susabawaetnents <5 
Happy Days” Premiums ~~ 
Free Ring and Cheap Cards............... seve : 
$185 in Confederate Money for 25 cents “o « 
Gillott’s Steel Pens, Sebgubien Mhisanned beceasebe 
Washers and Wringers............cccccesssecescceee afte 
Compound OXYPGeD......... vecscoces coccee coccccess 4th 
Frederick Brown's Ginger.............05..ccceccceeceeeees l 


Newand Rare Fruits, Plant 





Burpee’s Farm Annual 
Plants, Seeds, Bulbs, and Garden 7 
Massey's Fiorentine Violet Orris Powder 
Gossamer Garments Free 
Esterbrook’s Steel Pens.. 
Corns, Warts, and Bunions Cured 
Satin-finished Cards and Ring............... cecsscees 
Hidden-Name, Embossed, and Ct Cards 
Consumption Cured ...........ccccceccce ceeeeeee eeeenenen 
G mounted Ebony Per 

Rural Home” Free Seeda........ .ccccccesccceeccvcccses 
Ferry’s Seed Annual 
ROONEY « cneccckies anand <osnndcdeese 00s pvcacesce cceese bones 
Barnes’ Foot and Steam IP M ery 
Embossed, Hidden-Name t ( I Cards 
Plays, Dialogues, Cards, et 
Birch’s Key 
Perfect Hatcher and I 
Fits Stoppe Lo) RT ee ere rere ee 
Humphrey’s Homcopat) Sy 
Kuptures Cured, 
Cy eR rr 
New Scrap Pictures and T el 

Toilet Guide 


Floral Beauties. = 
New Ser ip Pictures and / 


Exeursion Tours, 1885 
Chromo Cards, ....... 
Satin-finished Name Cardas................sseceseees 


Cards and Ring Free 
Corn Sheller Free 
Hidden-Name Cards 
Presses, Type et 


Pyle Pearline ... 

Cuticura Soap and Resolvent 
Mellen’s Food 

N npareil Velveteer 
Columbia Bicycles 

Briggs’ Pian 


Champlin’s Liquid Pear 
Away 
ancy Work 


Giiven 
’ Book of 1 
Arcadia Velveteen 
ngtop Embroidery 


lo Embroider Crazy Quilt 

New Singer Sewing-Machine 

Agents for Turkish Rug Patte 

Books on Building, Painting, ete....... 0.0... cece 


Stained Glass Substitute 
Madame Foy’s Improved ¢ 
Silks for Patchwork 
Stamping Outfit..... 

Wrinkles and Moles Removed 
Visiting Cards.. .. 

F ree - 

All Sent Free ont 

Bird's English Custard Powder 
Warner's Coraline Corsets 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.. 
Button’s Raven Gloss 


| Pears’ Soap......... 
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— HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 
i A Sensation In Court 

of relief is sure to follow the use of Ayer’s | one who needs help is indeed fortunate 
Sarsaparilia, and thousands thankfully who finds a friend. But he is still more 
acknowledge its good effects. Charles C.| fortunate who discovers that he may 
Smith, Craftsbury, Vt., says: “I have | eradicate the poisons of scrofula from his 
been troubled, for a long time, with a/ system by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
humor, which appeared on my face in| Scrofula is one of the most terrible of all 
ugly pimples and blotches. Ayer’s Sarsa-| diseases, It is in the blood, corrupting 
parilla cured me. I consider it the best | and contaminating every tissue and fiber 

1 blood purifier in the world.” in the whole body. Patrick 

2 

2 

Judge Lynch 

3 of the feelings of Mrs. T. P. Cushing, 87| Wholesale Grocer, Lowell, Mass., says: 

2 Suffolk st., Chelsea, who, after being so |‘ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best.” The 

2 afflicted with Salt Rheum that her fingers | following, from R. L. King, Richmond, 

2 would crack open, and bleed and itch ter-| Va., is corroborated by Purcell, Ladd & 

: ribly, was cured by four bottles of Ayer’s | Co., druggists, of that city. Mr. K. writes 

9 Sarsaparilla. Mrs. E. G. Evans, 78 Carver | (May 12, 1884): “My son Thomas, aged 

9 st., Boston, Mass., suffered severely from | 12, has suffered horribly, for three years, 

2 rheumatism and debility. Ayer’s Sarsapa- | with scrofula,in its worst form. His case 

; rilla proved a specific in hercase. Francis | was said to be incurable. One arm was 

“4 Johnson, Editor of the ‘German Ameri-| useless; his right leg was paralyzed; a 
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can,” Lafayette, Ind., writes: ** For years 
I have been subject to chronic attacks of 
neuralgia, especially at the commencement 
of spring. I have derived great benefit 
from Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” It has 


Saved and 


restored thousands. Walter Barry, 7 
Hollis st., Boston, Mass., after vainly try- 
ing a number of medicines, for the cure 
of lumbago, was persuaded to try Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. He writes: “Your valuable 
medicine not only relieved me, but I be- 
lieve it has worked a perfect cure, although 
my complaint was apparently chronic.” 
Thos. Dalby, Watertown, Mass., has long 
been a sufferer from lumbago and rheu- 
matism. So great has been his improve- 
ment since using 


Ayer's Sar 


saparilla that he has every reason to be- 
lieve it will effect a permanent cure. 


large piece of bone had cut through the 
skin at the shoulder-blade, and three large 
sores constantly discharged offensive mat- 
ter. He began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


on the 6th of March, and, oh, what a 


Happy 


change; indeed, a miracle. In a few 
weeks the sores began to heal; he gained 
strength, and could walk around the 
house. We persevered with the Sarsa- 
parilla, yet having little hope of his ree 
covery. To-day he can run as far as any 
other boy of his age. The sores on his 
arm, shoulder, and back, have nearly 
healed, his muscles are strengtheving, and 
he is the picture of health.” Equally 
important facts concerning the use of 
Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


by other members of Mr. King’s family, 
are contained in the same letter. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





SHOE 


Price $13; six bottles for $5. 








RAVEN _\o CLOSS 


DRESSING 


Is adaolutely the best. Softens leather, con- Leaaing Shoe Dealers everywhere recom 
tains oil, gives natural finish, actually makes 
shoes wear longer 

LUTTON & OTTLEY, 


mend it. Send for circular. 





MFRS., NEW YORK. 
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Aas HT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION EN SU RED BY USING & 


sb PEARS’ SOAP. 


y- 4 AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, F. 
Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, #. 4. S., PRES. OF THE ROYAL COL. OF SURGEONS, ¢& ‘ 
(% ENGLAND, AND AZZ OTHER LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 
OUNTLESS BEAUTEOUS LADIES, INCLUDING MRS. LILLIE LANGTRY, RECOMMEND ITS VIRTUES ¥* 
iND PREFER PEARBS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. — 





llowing from the world-renowned Songstress is a sample of th« sands of Testimonials: 


Testimonial from Madame ADELINA “easy 


HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR e. dl bth ait) lo, TL _— 
THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION.” : 
Dati th ere we 
§.PEARS’ SOAP_IS FOR SALE THROUGHOUT THE_CIVILIZED Woes 
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BS RP Ne Be 
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Set ME SAG HE RK DE FE REE 
& NEW USES OF x 
DIAMOND DYES 


“New uses are constantly being made of them so 
that, not only is all possible kinds of Domestic 
Coloring done with them, but also Art Work, Col- 
oring Photographs, Engravings, &c. They are 
used for Object Teaching in Schools, Coloring 
Maps, Baskets, Easter Eggs, Bone, Ivory,&c. For 
making ALL colors of Ink, Wood Stains, Shoe 
Dressing, Ink Pads, &c. USE NO OTHER. 

They are the PUREST, STRONGEST and FAST- 
EST of all Dyes. One package colors one to four 
pounds of Silk, Wool, Cotton, ete. For special 
uses given above, no other dyes will answer. 

Sold by all druggists. Send stamp for Special 
Art Circular, Special School Circular, Sample Card 
of 32 colors, and directions. Colored Cabinet 
Photo. as sample, or a package of Any Color Dye 
mailed for 10 cents. Address the proprietors, 

WELLS, RICHARDSON &CO., Burlington, Vt. 


we COLD, SILVER, a 

‘*. COPPER and BRONZE, > 
For gilding &c., Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, 
Chandeliers, and toral) kinds of ornamental work. 
Also Artists Black for Ebonizing. Equal toany 
of the high priced kinds and only 10 cts. a pack- 
age, at the druggists, or post-paid from 
Fhe ELLS, RICHARDSON &CO., Burlington, Vt. 


_ EUROPE. 


Cook's Excursion Parties sail from New York in 
April, May, June, and July, by First-class steamships 


Restoration 
to Health 
cand Beauty 

J, to the 
CUTICURA | 
REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a 
Boston lady 














1 ee’ IGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions,! ng 
Torturea, Scroful 1, Salt Rheum, and Infant liu- 
mors cured by the CuricUrA REMEDIES 
Curtoura Reso.ivent, the new bd) 
the blood and perspiration of impr 
ments, and thus removes the cause, 
Coricura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Ulcers 
and Sores and restores the Hair | 
Ouricurna Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Tollet | 
Requisite, prepared from CuTicuRa 8 indispensable in | 
treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humiors, Skin Blemishes, 
Sunburn, and Greasy Skin 
Cuticura Remepies are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers | 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 5O0cents ; Soap, } 
25 cents; Resolvent, @1. Potter Drug and Chem 
ical Co., Boston, Mass. 


ALLGIVEN AWAY! 
mw» 3 GOLD WATCHES, 


3: 4 Parisian Dolls, 
A, 35 New Dresses, de. 


The publishers of “Happy Days,’ 
new 16p. Illustrated Paper for the 
and Girls of America, coe be introd 
thetr pa aper into ever make the f 


rifler, cleanses 
poisonous ele 

























Special Tourist Tickets for Individual Travelers 
, lowing Hberal offer i e Boy o 
at reduced rates, by the best routes for pleasure travel telling us the nu of Chapters in the | 
Cook's Excursionist, with maps, contains full par- Bible before April 1s 
ticulars; by mail for ten cents. solid Pola, Lady's * Sten m- ww inde 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, 


6 Chamning Books FREE | 


Tpon recetpt of only Twenty-five Centa we will send our 





forwar 











winners April 5th I a 4 
must send 25 ce nts with their ans ewer, for 
which they will re ceive 8 months sub- 
scription t Happy Days, and 4 leve- 















large flinstrated 16-page, 64-cx ao Literary and Family paper, | a (2 girls, L boy and 
The Cricket on the ite ame, a Three Months, and to e a, 5 ~cie Dolls (: be 1 
every sibecriber we will aiso ser Free and post-paid, Mix tures, bangs and cur “eo TP ue and dark 
Charming Booka, cach o lida Crecume te -< | eves, With the dolls we will send acase 
by « celebrated author, published in neat pamphiet form and | of 85 Fashionable Dre amen, hats, 
printed from large oar type on good paper. The titles are as Parasols, Traveling Costumes, Evening Dresses, & ade in nine 
follows: Dora Thorne, by the author of** Lord Lynone's Choice "; ‘ 2. mee y of them from designs by Worth, of Paris, a i very beau 
The Two Destinies, by Witkie Collins; Parson Garland’s Daugh- | tiful. ‘We want subscribers for our charming magazine, and have de- 
ter, by Miss Mulock; The Heir to Ashley, by Mrs. Henry Wood ; | cided to let our frien ds possess & lovely ie of dolls wi h their 
Silas Marner, by George Eliot, and Cousin Henry, by Anthony outfits and 8 gold watches free, if they will se: £ (stamps 
Trollope, rhe fret hundred persons responding to this ad- erpeiuaee hip pay for this advt, and the bare « = of ma ing you 
wertisement will ¢ tn addition to the paper and books, a > « ore onn, 
an elegant Solid Gold © hased Band Hing, in case, free. __ the paper 3 months. ths. P ‘tubs Manpy Daya, Hartford, C 
This great offer is ma to introduce our paper into new homes. | 

1 Five cubseriptions ai 1 five sets of the books will be sent for 
$1.00. ’ tee rmoney refunded. Address 


a, nu. MOORE "A 0., O27 Part Place. Wace Week 





10 EBeanatiful Satin Fini Inhe 


Cards and one ROLLED GOLD ; ‘ 
RING FREE for ten two-cent stamps. in ¢ ‘onfeders ate money se ~ aa 25e. Gol ld ¢ Quar- 
ACME CARD FACTORY, Clintonville, Conn. . ters for 30c.),T. 8. ¢ ‘rayton,. "AndeTsO mn, 8. C, 


‘Pstrn GILLoTT's en = 
STi EEL Led ENS. a. eee 0 ~ son 


“wen WASHER 


We will guarantee the ** LOVELL»’ WASHER to do better 
work and do it easier and in less time than any other machine 
ig the world. Warranted five years, and if it don’t wash the 
clean. without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


AGENTS WANTED #:c523°% 
WeCAN SHOW 

PROOF that Agents are making from 875 to $150 per 

month, Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter. La- 

dics have great success selling this Washer. Ret-il priceonly 

$5. Sample to those desiring an cy 82. Also the Cole. 

brated KEYSTONE WRDID GERS at manufacturers’ 

lowest price. We invite the strictest investigation. oo 

your 0D & postal card for further particulars, 


LOVELL WASHER CO., ERIE, PA, 

































COMPOUND OXYCEN. 


re of Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Dyspep- 
Headache, Ozzena, Debility, and all Chronic and Nervous 


sorders by a Natural Process of Revitalization. 


TWO WELL-KNOWN EDITORS. the pleasure of restoration and still attend to my 
literary duties. 1 conti the ‘Treatment until 
On est religious editors in Philadel-| my health was fully restored and | could perform 
yhia, as e of the most successful, is the} my editorial labors as { itou as ever, 
a Vi Conrad, of the Lutheran Observe “You ask me if | ever have occasion now to re 
He is tl editor, while his brothe r, the Rev.| turn to the Treatment | do sometimes 
I. W. ¢ 1), is the editor-in-chief. Pro-| There are times wher mentally jaded from 
fessor \ rad gives his whole time and eflort | overwork and consequent fatigue Then I take a 
to the w king the Lutheran Observer the | few inhalations of th mpound Oxygen, and it 
valuable is. Ile was, comparatively, a seems to renew my itality and act with immediate 
short ti broken-down invalid. Now he) eflect.” 
is as he body need want to be 7 Well, Professor, 1OW ’ t the ease of your 
In th ! f overworked editors, broken-| brother, the Rev. | onrad, D, D.?” : 
down lit 1, and exhausted men of busines “ His restoration by meat f Compound Oxy 
one of o1 paid a visit to Professor Conrad | gen is a wonderful instance of the efficacy of that 
a few da 1d had a pleasant and practical) method of treatment. | nervous system was 
talk wit! Professor Conrad was seated in| completely shattered. H is an aggravated case 
his edit r “pushing things” for the com-| of overwork, followed by severe doses of pow- 
ing issu er, and thus he informed us:) erful drugs. For several nths he was entirely 
“Ther ew people who become as weary and | laid aside. After beginning a course of treatment 
worn as kers. By long and urremitting| with Compound Oxygen, his improvement soon 
overwo! e brain, | was badly run down, | followed. The first eflect was that he was able to 
and bro » a condition of great nervous} enjoy healthy sleep, to which he had Jong been a 
weakne \ omach was in poor condition ;} stranger. Then his whole system was toned up 
my dig bad; if I ate a hearty meal |} His digestion, which had been greatly disordered, 
felt hea lull; [ had a general feeling of! became natural and hearty \ marked improve- 
good-for ess; | was unable to perform my | ment in his sight was one of the most notable 
editoria ith satisfaction. In this state I) indications. One eye had long been siyhtless, and 
realized 1ething must be done, and that| the other was weak. But the sight of the re- 
right pr r I would become a confirmed! maining eye became much clearer and more reli- 
invalid six or eight years ago. able. He is now busy among the churches as well 
“Fro rience of others, | knew some-| as attending to his duties as editor-in-chief of the 
thing ol l Oxygen. | would have been paper. He trave Is much of the time, while I at- 
inclined little skeptic il about it, but |) tend to the office duties and the detail of the edi- 
knew of of Mrs. Kelley, formerly Miss) torial labor. He stands the fatigue of travel won- 
Hornbr knew how prostrated she had been | derfully well. He is preaching almost every 
-an ap] t hopeless case of spinal injury.) Sunday, and delivering frequent addresses, 
I thoug! f such a case as hers could be “Both my brother’s case and my own are of 
reached pound Oxygen mine was not be-| interest to the overworked thousands who cannot 
yond its take a week’s rest or a day's rest from their weary- 
“To n ng story short, I took the Treat-| ing labor. I think literary men, business men, 
ment. I sa nee that it was not one of the | and overworked clergymen as well, ought to know 
class of r s which do their work in twenty-| more about this Compound Oxygen—it is so sim- 
four how this I liked it all the better and | ple, so efficacious, so easy of application, and so 
I gained fid e in it. I began to improve;} certain in cases of disease which the physicians 
first a littl more decidedly, but gaining all | consider almost beyond hope. Its applicability to 
the time long that miserable feeling of | a wide range of diseases seems to.me to be one of 
good-for- ess Was gone; my nerves were | its highest merits. It is entirely free from every- 
toned u nach improved, and eating was | thing like empiricism, and produces the best re- 
no longet e of torment. I was able to do| sults by the natural and direct way in which it 
my work. My recovery was a simple and pleasant | acts on the vital organs of the system, repairing 
process. N iseous medicine to take: no un-| waste and making good the ravages of disease and 


pleasant op is to endure. I could experience i decay,’ 


Our Tre e on Compound Oxygen is sent free of charge. It contains a history of the discovery, nature, and 
action of new remedy, and a record of many of the remarkable results which have so far attended its use. 
New York.—Dr. John Turner, 138 Fifth Avenue, who has charge of our Depository in New 
lers for the Compound Oxygen Treatment and may be consulted by letter or In person. 
Paciric Coast.—H. E. Matthews, 606 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California, will fill 
ind Oxygen Treatment on Pacific Coast 
. CaNADA.--E. W. D. King, 58 Church Street, Toronto, will fill orders for Compound Oxygen 
in the f Canada 
FRA IMITATIONS,—Let it be clearly understood that Compound Oxygen is only made and dispensed by 
the unders i. Any substance made elsewhere, and called Compound Oxygen, ts spurious and worthless, and 


those who t hrow away their money, as they will in the end discover, 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


_R. 81 ARK} Y, A. M., M.D. 1109 and 1111 Girard St. (Between Chestnut & Market) , Phila., Pa, 


G. E, PALI Ph. B., M. D. 

















